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| : | e ° l See a 
Wholesale Trade 4¥stralia-Canada ‘Labor Situation Government Begins 


Varies Widely in| 
Typical Centers 


Importance of 23 Communi- | 
ties as Points of Distribu- 
tion Is Analyzed by Com-| 
merce Department | 


Factors Contributing 


To Sales Outlined 





Diversion of Trade From Some | 
Cities to Others Foreseen | 
In Development of Motor | 
Transportation | 





The Bureau of the Census has com- 
piled statistics on the wholesale distribu- | 
tion of merchandise in cities between | 
250,000 and 500,000 population which | 
shows that the importance of the cities} 
as distributing centers varies widely, and | 
that numerous factors enter into the | 
scope of trade handled, according to a 
statement, June 10, by the Department of | 
Commerce. : 

Kansas City, Mo., with a population ap- 
proximating 400,000 in 1930, led all of 23) 
cities in the population range included | 
in the Census Bureau list, with merchan- 
dise distribution at wholesale valued at} 
$1,378,453,974 for the year 1929. Akron, 
Ohio, with a population of 255,040, re-| 
corded wholesale business amounting to, 
$87,063,922 to rank at the bottom of the | 
list of cities. Additional information was 
made available as follows: 


Wide Variance Revealed 


Wide variance in the importance of 
cities of approximately the same size as 
distribution centers for merchandise sold | 
at wholesale is revealed in the figures be- | 
ing compiled by the Census Bureau in} 
connection with the Census of Wholesale) 
Distribution. In cities of 250,000 to 500,000 | 
population, selecied for analysis because | 
with one exception the data for all cities | 
in this class had been released, the net} 
sales at wholesale during 1929 ranged | 
from approximately $87,000,000 to $1,378,- | 
453,974. 

The Bureau has not attempted to ana- | 
lyze the cause for the varying volume of 
business the cities in the list were able | 
to garner, but many factors obviously | 
contribute to the success or failure to ex- | 
pand the wholesale .trade channels be- 
vond the limitations of the immediate 
trade territory. Some of the cities have 
fortunate locations in that they are lo- 
cated at sufficient distances from competi- | 
tive centers which normally would draw | 
some of their trade. | 


Influence of Rail Lines | 

Rail lines also were shown to be im- | 
portant in influencing the direction in 
which the trade flowed, while the popula- 
tion of the indefinable trade area to- 
gether with the population of the city | 
wherein the wholesale establishments were | 
located had its obvious effect. 

The cities selected have been shown by 
other Department of Commerce statements 
in the past as having civic and trade 
bodies eager to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to broaden their trade territories, 
so that it is believed something approxi- 
mating equal effort has been put forth in 
this respect. Oa 

Department records show continuing re- 
quests from the several cities for informa- 
tion and advice for use of the community 
leaders who desire to see their city of 
greater consequence in the merchandising 
field by diversion of a greater volume of 
wholesale business through their city’s 
plants. 


Changes Foreseen 


It has been shown in various ways that 
competition for the wholesale trade of a 
given area is as keen as is the retail 
business in any one of the retail centers 
making up that area. In compiling the 
list of cities, the Bureau gave no conside- 
ration to such factors, being interested 
only in developing for publication the facts 
as to the position which the cities hold 
with respect to others of comparable size. 
Underlying reasons for those facts may 
tell the story more accurately, but the 
localities concerned are deemed to be the 
ones to make such studies. 

It appears likely to the Government spe- 
cialists that changing conditions in mer- | 
chandising fields will play important roles | 
in the positions the selected cities occupy 
in the future. 

For example, the development of truck 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


Spring Rains Heavy | 


In Atlantic States 


Moisture Still Generally Defi-| 
cient in Central Area 


Rainfall during the Spring months has 
been above normal east of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, but most of the cen- 
tral States area which suffered from the 
record drought of last year is still de- 
ficient in moisture with the subsoil very | 
dry, although there has been enough rain 
to maintain crops in much of this area, 
J. B. Kincer, Chief of the Division of 
Agricultural Meteorology of the Weather 
Bureau, stated orally June 10. 

The Dakotas and Montana and the 
Pacific Northwest are still in the grip of 
extreme drought, with crops damaged or 
ruined, Mr. Kincer pointed out. Rainfall 
has been subnormal during March, April 


j}add the radio tube. 


Sign Trade Accord 


Importance Attached to New 
Agreement as Result of 
Recent Tariff Changes 


a of a new trade agree- 
4 ment between Canada and Australia 
was announced in a telegram to the 
Department of Commerce, June 10, from 
Lynn W. Meekins, Commercial Attache 
at Ottawa, it was stated orally at the 
Department. The nature of the agree- 
ment has not been disclosed, but signif- 
icance attaches to it, according to an 
explanation, because of the recent move 
by the Canadian prime minister to in- 
crease Canadian tariff levies in a gen- 
eral rate revision. 


Mr. Meekins’ message advised the De- 
partment that all facts about the, new 
agreement would be forwarded as soon 
as they are available. Additional infor- 
mation was made available as follows: 

Interest is aroused in the agreement 
because, among other reasons, the two 
countries are linked within the British 
Empire where there have lately been 
differences as to trade and tariff policies. 
A general conference is to be held next 
year of all units of the Empire, and it 
is anticipated that atempts will be made 
at that meeting to revamp the trade 
policies of the various dominions. ‘ 

When the Canadian tariff increase was 
announced June 2, Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, said in 
a statement that one of the basic rea- 
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Endowed Instruction 
By Radio Predicted at 
Educators’ Meeting 


Director of Ohio Air School 
Says Courses’ Sponsored 
By Business Firms Should 
Be Judged on Merits 


CoLumsvus, Ouro, June 10. 

Predicting that radio schools of the air 
will be endowed with a part of the millions 
of dollars being contributed each year to 
colleges and universities, Ben H. Darrow, 
director of the Ohio School of the Air, to- 
day told the Second Annual Institute fer 
Education by Radio of some of the diffi- 
culties confronted by such schools. 

Mr. Darrow pointed out the situation 
that is created when such an organiza- 
tion is dependent upon appropriations by 
a State Legislature for funds with which 
to carry on its work, and asked: “What 
is the ideal financial connection?” 


Radio University Foreseen 


“Without taking time to state it in de- 
tail,” he continued, “let me say that with 
millions of dollars being contributed each 


; year to the endowments of the greatest 


galaxy of colleges and 
world has ever known, 


the 
to this 


universities 
it seems 


j; humble servant that some of these en- 
dowment funds ought to go into the edu- 
cational broadcasting stations of the 
country. 


“For example, why shouldn't Ohio State 
University have a radio station which 
will make the entire State her campus? 
Why shouldn't the faculty of the univer- 


| sity gradually develop a larger and larger 


group of professors who can take their 
message, to which students must listen 
in order ot get credits, and so suit it to 
the understanding that dad and mother 
back home may, for the first time, get an 
idea of just what is meant by the words, 
‘economics,’ ‘saciology,’ and so forth? 
“The popularizing of the message is 
good for the professor as well as a neces- 


sary element in the satisfaction of the 
people who gather in the living room of 
the home. 


Endewment to Come 


“This endowment will come. It is such 
a@ vastly productive use of money that 
a coming crop of endowment givers will 
certainly choose the oscillating radio tube 
instead of the ossified lecture room and 
the lecture method, or rather, they will 
Nothing should be 


subtracted. I sometimes wonder that this 


|movement has not yet started. 


“Elderly folk tell me that it is useless 


|} to expect an old horse to stop thinking 


about hay, and that, therefore, we must 
wait until some of the new crop of young- 
sters have ‘made their strike’ in order to 
get adequate support for such things as 
radio and aviation. 

“And when this money comes, let us set 
up something which will be representative 
of education and the educator—and that 
means the forward-looking and courage® 


}ous man of the profession, and not the 


timorous, 


over-cautious, delayers of ac- 
tion. 


Let us have those national leaders 
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Is More Serious 
Among Negroes 


Race Is Said to Be Bearing’! 
Disproportionate Share 
Of Unemployment During 
Period of Depression | 


Many Are Replaced | 
By White Workmen 


Data Supplied by Department 
Of Labor Indicate Search 
For Work Is Leading Large 
Numbers to Move 





Unemployment among Negroes in the 
present industrial depression is greater 
than among whites, with a tendency in 
some localities to replace colored workers | 
with white, and to give preference to! 
whites in public works, according to in- 
formation made available June 10 by the} 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department | 
of Labor, which obtained its data largely | 
from a report of the National Urban); 
League. | 

Growing Restlessness j 

There is a growing restlessness among 
the Negroes, who are moving from place 
to place in search of jobs, as the whites | 
take over forms of work hitherto held! 
as properly belonging to the colored, and 
there are indications of a change in the 
occupational distribution of the two races, | 
it was learned by the League from in-| 
quiries made egrly this year. There is, 
however, no discrimination against Ne- 
groes in the matter of relief. The follow- 
ing additional information was supplied: 

Although reports of improved condi- | 
tions have come from several quarters, | 
the situation has not materially improved 
since November, the organization learned. | 
As a resuit of its survey, it concluded that 
the economic structure of the entire Negro 
race is in an alarming state of disrepair, 
with dire effect upon the business and | 
professional interests dependent upon the 
patronage of Negro wage earners. 


Favorable Signs 


Among the signs of improvement are 
“a slowly increasing demand for labor” 
in Philadelphia. Unfortunately, “employ- 
ment conditions among Negroes have not, 
increased proportionately with those of 
the white group,” and conditions are bad. 
In some of the Southern States seasonal 
activities have helped the situation, and 
in some other regions a general improve- 
ment has been visible. 

According to the League, “the bright 
side of the picture is presented by im- 
provements in widespread portions of the | 
;country—the packing plants in Omaha, 
roads and river construction near Mem- 
phis, the flour and lumbering industries 
of Seattle, a bumper cane crop and citrus 
yield in Florida, fertilizing plants in Au- 
gusta, the existence of public-work projects 
in Pittsburgh, general favorable condi- 
tions in Denver, a lowering of unemploy- 
ment in Dayton—these are the principal 
sources of better times for Negro workers.” 


Situation in Cities 


The percentage of the unemployed 
among Negroes exceeded their percentage 
of the total population in every instance 
in which figures were given, and in some 
cases the disproportion was marked. In 
Baltimore, for example, Negroes formed 
31.5 per cent of the unemployed but 
only 17 per cent of the population; in 
Charleston, S. C., 70 per cent of the un- 
employed and 49 per cent of the popula- 
tion; in Chicago, 16 per cent of the unem- 
ployed and 4 per cent of the population. | 
In Memphis 75 per cent of the unemployed | 


| clearly defined, appears to incline towards 
, favoring Chinese capital and discouraging 


Employe I nquiry | 


Personnel Council to Study | 
Progress and Qualifica- 
tions of Workers 


(TENTATIVE inquiry forms have been 
“ distributed among representatives of 
the several governmental departments 
and agencies by the Council of Person- 
nel Administration, recently established 
by executive order for the purpose of | 
providing greater flexibility and uni- | 
formity in the personnel of Government 
departments, and returns from these 
inquiries will form the basis for a per- 
manent fact-finding questionnaire to be | 
distributed among the Departments, | 
Thomas E. Campbell, president of the | 
Civil Service Commission and Chair- | 
man of the Council, announced June 10. | 

The permanent questionnaire will be | 
designed to elicit information concern- 
ing the 15,000 Federal employes in the | 
technical, professional and = scientific | 
class, with whom the council will first | 
concern itself, concerning the progress | 
made by them since entering the serv- | 
ice, the qualifications for other work 
which they may possess, and their in- 
crease in capacity since entering the 
Government service. 

_ The statement of the Council follows 
in full text: 

The first meeting of departmental 
representatives under the Executive 
order of April 25, 1931, which estab- 
lished a Council of Personnel Adminis- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
Falling Silver Price 
And Unrest Hurting | 


Business in China 





Department of Commerce 
Finds Outlook Uncertain; 
Development of Domestic 
Industry Continues 


‘Trade in China is again facing diffi- 
culties resulting from further declines in 
silver, approaching a low level for the 


| year, and political developments in South 


China have disrupted trading in that} 
area, the Department of Comerce has 
been advised by its Chinese offices, the 
Department announced June 10. | 

China’s policy concerning the  invest- 
ment of foreign capital, although not yet 


foreign interests, the Department said. 


Trade Outlook Uncertain 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in fuil text: 

With stability threatened by the possi- | 
bility of new hostilities, combined with | 
further sagging and irregular fluctuations 
of silver and no recovery of foreign mar- 
kets, China's trade outlook continues un- 
certain, according to radiograms received 
in the Department of Commerce from its 
offices in Shanghai, Tientsin, Hong Kong, | 
and Mukden, and from consuls in China. 

Shanghai's early May trade was fairly 
active in all lines, but subsequently re- 
tarded by a further decline in silver, which 
approached a low level for the year. 


| While the uncertain political outlook has 


not yet affected Shanghai trade, it is ex- 
pected to curtail government business in | 
the immediate future. Stocks of most | 
commodities are below normal, and it is 
hoped that necessary buying in the next 
60 days might improve the general tone | 
of the market. | 

The revised export tariff which is to be | 


| enforced in China on June 1 is expected 


to result in an annual increase in reve- 
nues of 16,000,00 silver dollars (approxi- 
mately $3,360,000). | 


were Negroes, and they constituted 38 

per cent of the population. The corre- Remittances Decrease 
sponding percentages for Philadelphia Due to depressed economic conditions 
were 25 and 8, for Pittsburgh, 38 and 8. abroad, remittances of overseas Chinese 


These percentages are not strictly com- 
parable because of different factors enter- 
ing into the returns from different places. 
But it is of particular significance “that 
the highest disproportionate figures are 
found in northern industrial centers, where | 
the Negro is limited to unskilled occu- 
pations and is, in truth, the marginal 
worker. This is not to be taken, how- 
ever, to mean that the disproportion does 
not appear also in southern communities, 
where the percentage of cases handled 
by relief agencies is also in excess of the 
per cent Negroes form of the total popu- 
lation.” 

Instances of substituting white for col- 
ored workers are reported from a number | 
of cities, both North and South. From one | 
comes the statement that 600 janitor | 
jobs, formerly held by Negroes, have been 
vacated. One concern laid off 12 colored 
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TAXED TO MEET 
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DEMANDS OF DEPLETED STREAMS 


_ Unemployment Gives Greater Impetus to Angling, While 


Drought Also Has Taken Toll of Supply 


TNEMPLOYMENT, shorter hours of 
/ work, the automobile and improved 
roads are contributing to greater activity 
among anglers and are keeping Federal 


and State commissions busy supplying 
the Nation’s streams with sufficient fish, 
according to an oral statement June 10 


and May in Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas,| by Lewis Radcliffe, Deputy Commis- 
Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas,| sioner. Bureau of Fisheries Department 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Tennessee,| of Commerce. 


Mississippi, Georgia, Ohio and Michigan, | 
but has been so distributed that little 
damage to crops has resulted so far.| 
However, in most of this area the subsoil | 
moisture supply, seriously depleted last 
year, has been replenished little or none 
at all, so that a short period of hot, dry 
weather would do severe damage no re- 
serves of moisture being available, Mr. 
Kincer said. 

Mr. Kincer made available the follow- 
ing tabulation of rainfall by States in the 
Grought area of last year, the figures be- | 
ing the percentage of normal rainfall for | 
the Springs of 1930 and 1931, respectively: | 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 


Business depression has by no means 
dampened the ardor of the disciples of 
Isaak Walton, according to the commis- 
sioner, but on the contrary has “un- 
questionabily” given greater impetus to 
the use of the line and tackle. Aside 
from offering an avenue of occupation 
to the idle worker, fishing is also being 
resorted to as a source of food, he said. 
Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

For many years, interest in angling 
has been growing as the sport has in- 
creased in popularity and the ease of 
access to the country’s fishing waters 
has been made possible by the building 
of roads and the increased use of auto- 


mobiles. In some sections fisherman 
traffic to inland lakes has grown to such 
an extent as to necessitate the build- 
ing of all-weather roads, despite the 
fact that travel on these routes is other- 
wise negligible. 

With shorter working hours, the five 
and one-half day week, and the trend 
toward the five-day week, the increased 
time available for fishing has been re- 
flected in greater demands for the stock- 


are estimated to have decreased from the 
equivalent of 300,000,000 silver dollars in 
1929 to 250,000,000 during 1930. (Silver 
dollar equals approximately $0.21.) In- 
creasingly larger numbers of overseas 
Chinese are returning to China. Those 
with capial are being induced to return by 
the nationalist government to participate 


in plans for industrialization as now | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.} | 


Fish Flour Developed | 


With High Food Value 











| 


Commercial Production May | 


Add to Value of Fisheries | 


Commercial development of a new food, | 
| fish flour, containing a high ratio of ele- 
|ments vital to life, which will at the same | 
time add materially to the value of the | 
| fishing industry, is possible as a result of 
experiments conducted by the Bureau of 
Fisheries, Department of Commerce, the 
Bureau announced June 10. 

The statement of the Bureau follows 
in full text: 

Possibility of adding from $500,000 to} 
$1,500,000 annually in value to the fisheries 
jindustry of the country is seen by the 
development of a new product, called “fish 
| flour,” according to Henry O'Malley, Com- 
{missioner of the Commerce Department's 
|Bureau of Fisheries. The total value of 
| the industry is now estimated at about 


$500,000. 
Made of Edible Parts 


the new product is produced from the 
edible parts, including the backbone, of | 
| fish remaining from the filleting, or pack- 
|aged fish industry. It is dried at low 
temperature, under vacuum, and ground 
into a fine meal or flour. It has a pleasant | 





ing of streams, especially by private | taste, odor, and fluffy appearance. It 
game clubs and by owners of small lakes |contains about 30 per cent of minerals, 
and ponds where the full day's catch | consisting mostly of calcium phosphate. 
was formerly a certainty. Much interest has been shown in the 

Besides the demand from these de- |work of developing this new flour by 
velopments on the fish supply, the | many national manufacturers and distrib- 


drought of 1930 also took its toll in the 
form of dried-up streams, lowered water 
levels and general stagnation. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Fisheries through its 
various stations throughout the country, 
the State commissions and _ private 
hatcheries are being enlisted to replenish 
the loss. The Federal Bureau's con- 
tributions in the way of fingerlings, frys 
and small fish have been somewhat less 
| than those of the States. 


| utors of bakery products and other highly 
| specialized food products. 

| It has been estimated that there is a 
potential production of 20,000,000 pounds 
of raw material available, provided the 
trend toward the new products is favor- 
| able. 

| The surface of the possibilities of de- 
veloping this new product has just been 
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; the million and 


Is Proposed as 
Economic Move 


Representative Dyer Tells’ 
President That Change in’ 
Volstead Law Would Add 
Billion to Revenues 


Says 100,000 Jobs 
Would Be Available 


Comparative Figures on Ar-! 
rests for Drunkenness in 
England and United States | 
Are Presented 


President Hoover was informed June 10 
by Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., who. conferred with him at 





| the White House, that nothing would do 


more to relieverthe unemployment situa- 
tion and restore confidence throughout the 
country than to change the Volstead Act 
so that a nonintoxicating beer could be 
manufactured and sold. 

After his conference, Representative 
Dyer made public a statement in which 
he said he also told President Hoover 
that if the manufacture and sale of beer 
were restored it would add $1,000,000,000 
annually to the Nation's income. | 

The statement follows in full text: 


Sees Aid to Employment 


I told the President nothing would do 
more to relieve the unemployment sit- | 
uation and restore confidence throughout 
the country than to change the law so| 
that a nonintoxicating beer could be man- | 
ufactured and sold. I told him that not! 
only would it do this but that a beer 
properiy brewed would take the place of | 
more homes that now 
make a home brew and which is undermin- 
ing the health and morals of the coun- 
try. I told him that legally made beer 
would very greatly minimize the drinking | 


| of strong alccholic stuff including poison- 


ous. 

Prohibition was passed, I take it, to pro- 
tect the drunkards and weaklings. It has 
failed in this respect because it is easy 
to get all kind of concoctions and that 


are doing the worse possible for those 
who drink it. 


Loss of Revenue Cited 
Before prohibition we had revenue for 
the Federal Government, the State and | 
the city, from the manufacture and sale | 
of beer, but now it is the bootlegger and 


jhis associates that get the money that 
| went to pay the expenses of the country. | 


Restoration of the manufacture and sale 
of a beer will add $1,000,000,000 a year to| 


| the income of the United States, accord- 


ing to the testimony of the late Actuary 
McCoy, of the Treasury Department, be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of 


| the House, and there was no better au- 


thority than McCoy. Of this $1,000,000,000 
in revenue about one-fourth would go to 
the Federal Treasury and the balance to 
the States and cities. 


Greater Consumption Claimed 

In 1914 there were manufactured some 
66,000,000 barrels of beer. At the present 
time more than this is consumed in the 
United States, counting’ the home brew 
and illegally made and imported beer. In 
that year there was invested in the brew- 
ing industry about $800,000,000, and $47,- 
000,000 in the malting industry. They em- 
ployed at that time in the brewing and) 
malting business alone some 77,364 men 
and paid them $83,378,000 in wages an- 
nually. 


The beer industry restored would give, 


|employment to thousands of men in the 


railroads, the coal industry, brewers’ ma- 
terials, machinery, bottles, kegs, and 
grain, for automobiles, cooperage, build- 
ing materials, real estate, ete. The min- 
ute oa beer was authorized to be made 
employment would be giv as 
100,000 peonie given to at least 


Reviews Dry Record 

What is the record of prohibition in the 
United States? For 10 years we have had 
prohibition. For 100 and more prior 
thereto we did not have it. 

Every possible and ‘reasonable effort has 
been made to enforce it. Millions of dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money has been 
used for this purpose. For the present 
fiscal year the amount is $46 265,251. 

In the last two years, 1928 and 1929, 
there were 115,359 convictions. For the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 5,061 men 
and women were sent to the peniten- 
tiaries. We have greatly increased the 
number of judges and other necessary 
officials to handle prohibition cases. 

The expense to take care of this is con- 
siderable and is not included in the 
amount just given. Neither is $3,715,000 
appropriated, and $2,130,000 contracted for, 
this is to build additional penitentiaries | 
and jails, included. Millions more are ap- 
propriated for maintenance of United 


} 
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Gain in California 


Increase of 40,000 Viewed 
As Indication of Return 


Of Prosperity | 





SACRAMENTO, CaLir., June 10. 

N INCREASE of more than 40,000 
motor vehicles registered in Califor- 

nia during the first four months of this 
year, as compared with a similar period 
in 1930, is suggested as an indication 
of returning prosperity in a statement 
issued yesterday by the State Division of 


Motor Vehicles. The statement follows 
in full text: 
Signs of returning prosperity were 


seen in a Teport issued by Frank G. 
Snook, chief of the Division of Motor 
Vehicles, to Col. W. E. Garrison, Di- 
rector of Public Works, showing an in- 
crease Of more than 40,000 in motor 
vehicles registered in California during 
the first four months of this year as 


compared with the same period for 
1930. 
Mr. Snook’s report gives a total of 


1,945,737 vehicles registered during the 
four-month period of this year, a total 
gain of 40,677 over the previous year. 
This is considerably better than the 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Liquor Prosecutions 


Now Said to Reach 


More 


Special Training Course Is 
Being Given to District 
Heads to Improve Meth- 
ods of Federal Agents 


Big Offenders 


A “refresher course” in the finer points 
of prohibition enforcement is being given 
to 24 experts of the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion, Department of Justice, from each of 
the prohibition districts in the United 
States, who later .will school classes of 
prohibition agents in their districts along 
the same lines, it was announced orally 
June 10 at the Bureau. 

The course, the second to be held under 
the direction of Amos W. W. Woodcock, 
Director of the Bureau, includes a series 


of a dozen lectures to be given by Fred | 
'N. Gregg, instructor in psychology and 


teaching at Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Upon completion of the “refresher” course, 
the agents will return to their districts 
to conduct schools for 350 or more new 
rohibition agents who go on duty July 
. tt was explained. 


Aim of Training 


Prof. Gregg stated orally that the pro-| 
| hibition 


instructors were “alert, wide 
awake and active.” He is emphasing cor- 
rect methods of enforcement in his course, 


{he declared, so that the entire prohibi- | 
uniformly ac- | 


tion force may become 
quainted with the approved means. 
Among the 24 instructors are men who 
have risen from the ranks in the prohibi- 
tion service. The following additional 
information was made available: 

Col. Woodstock is endeavoring to build 
up a force of prohibition agents well 
trained in legal methods of enforcement, 


courteous in their manner of operation, | 
Ex- | 


yet efficient in “getting results.” 
perience acquired in prohibition enforce- 
ment is being used in the current course 
for the benefit of agents. 
Views Exchanged 
Views and events of significance and 
methods of enforcement employed in the 


| various districts are being exchanged dur- 


ing the course so that operations of the 


Bureau throughout the country will be- 
come more uniform. 
The Department of Justice now has 


been in charge of prohibition enforcement | 


for nearly a year. Col. Woodcock is said 


jto be satisfied with the results obtained 


during his first year as head of the pro- 
hibition force, but he is intensifying ef- 
forts. to improve further the methods, 
Arrests this year, it is estimated, will be 
in the neighborhood of 60,000, or about 
the same as for several preceding years. 

It is felt, however, that there has been 
a noticeable increase in the number of 
“big” cases which have been brought to 
justice. 

Cases have been more expeditiously han- 
dled in the Federal courts, and it is hoped 
there will be an appreciable reduction in 
the number of prohibition cases on the 
court dockets when the fiscal year ends 
June 30. Cooperation of the _ courts, 
United States attorneys and the prohibi- 
tion forces have contributed to this favor- 
able condition. 

Records show that on June 30, 1930, 
there were 22,745 prohibition cases on the 
court dockets. Latest figures available, for 
the end of April, disclose that this num- 
ber has been reduced to 21,074, viewed as 
a significant reduction by officials. 

The Bureau is endeavoring to obtain a 
higher percentage of convictions in its 
work. In this respect it will not attempt 
to bring to trial cases in which the evi- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


MEXICO ENCOURAGES FARMING 


AS MEANS 17 


‘O LIMIT IMPORTS 


Loss of Millions to Agriculturists of This Country De- 
 clared Possible as Result of Policy 


POLICY of land settlement and 

agricultural education is _ being 
pushed by the Mexican Government with 
a view to making Mexico agriculturally 
self-sufficient, according to a report re- 
cently received by the Department ol 
Commerce from the American Vice Con- 
sul in Ciudad Juarez, Everett F. Drum- 
right. 

The report follows in full text: 

The Mexican federal government is 
pursuing the policy of encouraging to 
the utmost the agricultural rehabilita- 
tion of the country. Positive indications 
abound to lend weight to the theory that 
the Mexican objective is agricultural 
self-sufficement, particularly amongst 
those classes of products susceptible of 
production in Mexico, but now chiefly 
imported from the United States. 

Despite the fact that Mexico is and 
has been for centuries primarily an 
agricultural country, many of her food ' 


requirements have of necessity been im- 
ported. Formerly, Mexico was able to 
balance or to pay for those imports with 
her exports of raw materials, such as 
gold, silver, lead, copper, petroleum 
products, tropical fruits, coffee, bananas, 
cattle, and fibers, which found their 
principal markets in the United States. 

But the world-wide economic depres- 
sion came, leaving Mexico in the throes 
of an agricultural, financial and indus- 
trial crisis that is yet far from solved. 

AS a result, Mexico's ability to make 
recompensation for her imports Was 
greatly impaired, because she could not 
continue the production and sale of her 
raw materials at a profit. 

It is axiomatic that a nation, or for 
that matter an individual, can not con- 
tinue buying goods and services when 
no offers are made for its goods or serv- 
ices in exchange. It follows that Mexico, 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Legalized Beer Auto Registrations New Tariff Asked 


On Wood Pulp to 
Avert ‘Dumping’ 


Twenty-five Per Cent Ad Va- 
lorem Duty on All Pulp 
Imports Suggested to Con- 
servation Board 


Protection Sought 
For Paper Industry 





‘Decrease in Size of Sunday 
Newspapers Blamed Largely 
For Unfavorable Conditions 
In the Newsprint Business 


With foreign dumping seriously hurting 
the domestic pulp and paper industry, a 
25 per cent ad valorem duty on all pulp 
imports would do much to improve the 
| dodheatic condition, the President's Tim- 
| ber Conservation Board was told June 10 
by Ossian M. Anderson, president of the 
Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co., Ever- 
| ett, Wash. 


If Congress is unable to levy this duty 
at its next session, an emergency provi- 
sion could be added to the anti-dumping 
law, said Mr. Anderson, providing that 
whenever prices on pulp, as offered by 
foreign producers at port of entry are 
below the reasonable cost of production 
as corresponding to certain general aver- 
ages which he presented, a special duty 
shall be levied on imports corresponding 
to the difference in the stated average 
costs of the product from the domestic 
source and the prices charged by the for- 
eign producers, 
| Average Costs Mentioned 

The average costs which would be used, 
|Mr. Anderson said, would be $58 per ton 
(for bleached sulphite, $45 per ton for un- 
| bleached sulphite, $50 per ton for bleached 
sulphate, $35 per ton for sulphate, $33 pet 
ton for mechanical ground wood, and $75 
per ton for rayon pulp. 

A specific act of Congress specifying 
terms of enforcement of the already ex- 
isting Anti-Dumping Law of 1921 relating 
; to all goods now on the free list, was 
recommended to the Board by Mr. Ander- 
son. He also favored strengthening this 
jlaw by a pvovision applying specifically 
;to the importation of foregt products or 
goods made from them an@ by providing 
an effective means of enforcement similar 
{to the provisions of the Canadian law. 


Economic Views Given 


The meeting of the Board was called 
to enable representatives of the industies 
dependent on forests to present their 
views on economic conditions in these in- 
dustries to the men appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover to work out a solution of the 
industrial and public phases of our forest- 
products problem. 
| Overproduction in wood pulp is a world 
condition, and new production can not be 
justified in this country until the world 
;}and national demand increases, accord- 
| ing to Charles W. Boyce, Secretary of the 
| American Paper and Pulp Association, 

New York City. There is a tremendous 
| pressure in the industry to maintain the 
volume of production, he said. 
| Integration of the industry in Sweden 
j}and Finland has made it possible for 
| those countries to meet most competition 
|in world markets, and an increase in 
their output is likely, which will handicap 
| American mills until other markets open 
| up, Mr. Boyce said. Sales of Sweden and 
| Finland have been concentrated in this 
country by the large Russian exports to 
| Seen countries at prices assuring 
Sales, 





Sweden Largest Exporter 


Sweden is the most important supplier 
of sulphate and sulphite woodpulp to the 
| United States, Mr. Boyce said. Prior to 

price decreases last year, the Southern 

United States could offer competition, 
| however. Canada could compete only in 
| bleached sulphite. 
| Accurate information on the cordage of 
| timber in the United States is not avail- 
able, Mr. Boyce said, and there is no indi- 
cation in the world industry of a shortage 
of pulpwood. The possibilities of Russia 
are not known, 

A decrease in the size of Sunday news- 
| Papers having more than 100,000 circula- 
| tion is in a large measure responsible for 
| the unfavorable conditions in the North 
| American newsprint business, said R. S. 
| Kellogg, Secretary of the Newsprint Serv- 
| ice Bureau, New York City. The capacity 
of the industry last year was 5,700,000 tons, 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Sales Drop in Month 


| At Department Stores 





(Fourteen Per Cent Lower 
| May Than in 1930 Period 


Department stores sales in May de- 
| creased 6 per cent as compared with the 
| preceding month, and were 14 per cent 
lower than for May of last year, accord- 
ing to a preliminary report made public 
June 10, by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Board's index, which makes allow- 
ance both for numbey of business days and 
for usual seasonal changes, was 95 in May, 
on the basis of the 1923-1925 average as 
100, as compared with 106 in April and 97 
in March. The report was based on 640 
reporting stores in 234 cities, and showed 
that from Jan. 1, to May 31, of this year, 
the decrease was 9 per cent. 
| All of 12 Federal reserve districts, the 
| report shows, had declines in the volume 
;of department store sales for May of this 
year as compared with the same month of 
1930. These decreases ranged from 8 per 
cent in Atlanta to 16 per cent in New 
York, Chicago and Cleveland, The report 
follows in full text: 

Preliminary figures on the volume of 
department store sales show a decrease 
of 6 per cent from April to May on an 
average daily basis. The Federal Reserve 
Board's index, which makes allowance both 
for number of business days and for usual 
seasonal changes, was 95 in May, on the 
basis of the 1923-1925 average as 100, com- 
pared with 106 in April and 97 in March, 

In comparison with a year ago the value 
jof sales for May, according to the pre= 
liminary figures, was 14 per cent smaller, 


in 
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Detree to Better ‘Clouds Measure 
Foreign Service. i 

‘ New Device Determines How | 
-Placed in Effect 


Fast Clouds Move as Aid 
To Plane Pilots 
| 
: . . »]| The Weather Bureau of the Department 
Action Creates Personnel | Agriculture has devised apparatus by 
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BY SOUND 





Is Proposed as” 
Economic Move 


Representative Dyer Tells, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 





Reeenice meer. | Oe em meters Income Sources 
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Are Analyzed in 
| Farm Statisties 


‘Census Bureau Classifying 





» Board and Also Provides which observers can determine how fast | President That Change in| | Farms by Types, Showing Natic 
For Retirement of Those |* “4 ‘s moving. They sight the clouds | Volstead Law Would Add | Percentage Value of Par- As 
‘ ‘ in a black mirror mounted in a frame | eave ‘ Al 

Definitely Unsatisfactory | graduated in degrees. By observing the Billion to Revenues | ticular Products 
ae aa ae |movement of the image of a cloud as re- | ere ecg ead es aie Ta Cre D 

A decree which “marks one of the most] flected by the mirror for a certain period | [Continued from Page 1.] The Bureau of the Census is now com - 
or progress | Teun.” we eee ee | States prisoners convicted of violating the piling and issuing statistics on farms kis ) The 
and improvement of the Foreign Service | 


The other factor is the height of the 


which has ever been taken” has been) ¢joud above the earth. The observer de- 


signed by President Hoover and was made | 


| prohibition law. 


The Eighteenth Amendment and the 





types. These statistics are included in 
the third series of bulletins on agrict tt 


p ated 
vies 













; ture now being issued by the Bureau ,.¥ “ad so 
termines the distance from the earth to | Volstead Act has had a more than fair | “ts ant Ti 
public by the Department of State|the cloud by releasing a standard ‘ceil- | |trial. We can now pass judgment upon practi gern hAingy ote and the. derma. age ot ton 
June 10. ing” balloon, and watching it until it dis- \ it from the facts and figures that I have siuistined ‘Gnsheir tae teltneins name a oo 
The decree puts into effect certain | appears into a cloud. These balloons are given you and the additional ones I will sufficing, truck, fruit caah-grain cotton navies. 
changes in the Rogers Act provided for inflated to a certain pressure, and the now state. Let us take my own city, St. | crop-specialty ” general anu ’ poultry, to rem 
under the Moses-Linthicum bill passed at | observer knows how rapidly such a balloon Louis, where the national and State pro- stock-ranch, animal-specialty, abnormal, loval c 
the last session of Congress. Among other) rises. By timing it from the moment it | hibition laws apply and compare the sit- land Gnalaanitied: She abnoemal type ao 
things it establishes a Board of Foreign enters the cloud it is easy to make a close | uation with what existed prior to prohibi- | | subdivided into five subiypes: Institutie’, by. A 
Service Personnel and a Division of For- | estimate of the height of the balloon. tion. We find that the arrests for drunk- ‘ x ’ 
eign Service Personnel. 


It also allows| With this as a second factor the observer 
the Secretary of State to retire officers 
“definitely unsatisfactory.” 


computes the rate at which the cloud is | 
| moving, and can tell the pilot whether he 





| 594, and in 1929-1930, 12,135. During these 
;Same years 1,192, and 1,534 women were 





enness in this city w j - * 
Fg ph ag oth eng A device which is intended to lure in- 
sects to their death by simulating the 








| or country estate; part-time; boarding ary.e 
|lodging; forest-product; and horse farn.4 
feed lot, or livestock dealer. e 
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F ; | > ‘ i is ay §. the 
The Department’s announcement ex- | Will fly sents a beadwind or have the |arrested for the same offense. _—— een ae bem nscatua in | penta cae tease eee ae ee The 
plaining the decree follows = full text: | ee a eoentiy it te’ pousible ta inform the Figures in Arrests Henry N. Sweet and patented in the Pat-| lation to the value of products from all oy 
The President on June 8 signed several | pilot ahat he-will encounter a favorable | Before we had prohibition we find that ent Office. sources, is the primary basis used in classi- ic by 
executive orders to provide the regulations wind at about a certain altitude, but | jin 1917, 1918 and 1919, the total arrests) The invention is designated as an insect fying the farm by type. “Source” relates 
necessary to carry out the provisions of will find less favorable flying conditions for drunkenness here were 12,403, and that | exterminator. The inventor explains the to the product or products from which The 
the Act of Feb. 23. 1931, reorganizing the | ++ other altitudes.—Issued by the Depart- | after we had prohibition in the years|apparatus as creating and radiating | the income is derived; resulting from the organi 
Foreign Service of the United States. Both | St other altitudes.— | | 1925, 1928 and 1929, we had 28,720 arrests| sound waves approximating in pitch that | Sale of a single product in certain cases, transp 
the new law and the regulations will take | oe ame ge eS eae oe for drunkenness. |of the note produced by the vibrating | and from the sale of a group of products coast 
goad an toasctaat Srviaauents the | N F d D ] d | ae ae =_— nd oy of Py emg in| wings of the insects sought to be exter-|in other cases. ’ naval 
, ; | |the Nation an e State there were| minated, thereby attracting such insects Wifgh the exception of the self-sufficing, yon 
progress a oe oe = Foreign ew 00 eve ope |nearly four times as many arrests for) to the vicinity of the sound producer, and! general, and certain of the abnorf. a>» "ae Ba 
Service which has ever taken place. (Ine 5 | drunkenness in St. Louis in 1929 as in| then drawing them by suction into a re-| farms, the income from the particu’, & vat 
The Act of May 24, 1924 (known as the A Fish Flour to | 1919, the last year before prohibition. ceptacle. An incenerating device such as source had to represent 40 per cent ¢ C rec 
Rogers bill), incorporated all diplomatic S |_ These figures I give you are from the/an electric grid preferably, it is sug- more of the total income of the farr.? ople 
eens ore Taake avis at P R " | Police Department of our city. | gested, may be interposed between the | before it could be so classified. For the wh § 
service ‘ eo j , Es suction device and the receptacle. self-sufficing and certain of the abnorme,t. ee 
the United States, all members of which Aid Fishing Industry A 7. ao. eee . | In the apparatus, the sound producer farms the percentage had to be 50 peL- co 
are equally eligible for assignments as ) Amos W. Woodcock, Director of Prohi-| (13)_of any type which will create and|cent or more, and for the general farn. + N 
diplomatic or consular officers. ee (onan ee aes. Saves gee rddiate sound waves of the requisite less than 40 per cent. * aich 
So radical a change in the legislation én: ee ° ° aa , ued a report on the! pitch—is pl a e closed end of a , ’ 
pertaining to the Foreign service of this) Possibility of Doubling the on the western side of the southwest corner of the National Capitol access |consumption of liquor after 10 years of a PB arco oo At = other end | Delaware Tabulation roted 
Government as was effected by the Rogers! Wy] f Fisheries S * to the building is gained through a smaller entrance faced by a row of ae We compare his report with| o¢ the cone is the inlet (11). ; All of the various types of farms, ex~ we 
bill, was practically certain to give rise to alue of Fisheries Seen iM’. square columns which form the outer wall of a covered gallery. The | {1g ae = oon a teen in “Communicating with the cone, as de-|CePt cotton farms and stock ranches,’ a oe 
difficulties in administration which it Commercial Use of New recessed blocks and angular arch and keystone present an unusual ap- ‘aaman = ‘ y the tio Panik reasury scribed in the specifications, is an outlet @Ppear in the Delaware tabulations. Off en 
would be necessary to remedy by subse- - — pearance, as is shown. Se ee ones conduit (15) having a perforated re-|the total of 9,707 farms in the State . 
quent legislation. Product : eae ——~ — Wood- | ceptable (16) detachably secured to the Sot oF wie uaa atin ~ cent 3 a a's 
> | a 5; y lower end thereof and enclosing between ypes, ral farms and poul- 
Operation Carefully Watched | [rs Se ° ° Distilled liquor ......... 85 73 | try farms, there being 2,950 of the former accept 
The operation of this law has a [Continued from Page 1.] Endowment of Instruction by Radio bs Sag Lecaae sees te enki 4 4 | suitable imsana tit) for cceating &. jn /and 1,997 of the latter type. 
been watched with special interest during | touched, according to J. R. Manning, tech- a ‘ a quor, beer ....... ’ 4 | rent of air. | None of the other types comprises as @he 
the nearly seven years that it has been) ,ojogist of the Fisheries Bureau. At the 9 Mr. Woodcock’s report shows only 12,-| In the drawings, the sound producer| much as 10 per cent of the total. Of in fu 
in force; and the President, the Depart~ | cent time the flour is made from only Is Predicted at Educators Meetin | 000,000 gallons less distilled liquor con-|showrris an electrically controlled tuning|the 630 abnormal farms, approximately “It 
ment of State, and members of the in-| ‘ - st | Sumed in 1930, after 10 years of prohibi-/| fork, one prong of which is normally in| 87 per cent of them are part-time farms, cept, 
ee i. "Saharan dane io oa act a ‘ : aa ng {or hey pI cog a oat | entans with = back contact (12) and the} oe _ farms where the operator re- this r 
, s | progress of laboratory technique may) N ° | 62,000, . . -| other in proximity to an actuating electro- | ported an occupation other than farmer, ately 
act pp Rg ge Rd be possible to include the oily fishes as Courses Sponsored by Business Concerns Should Be | cock oe cae a ed io mane the — or — is ee go ed ae —— rg id farm, existil 
is regarded as placing our — coevae | pee Se material, it was said. This| Judged on Merits, Says Ohio Official A most painstaking and careful inquiry pees nt e soun producer an © | $750. e ef products of less than — 
— upon a thoroughly satisfactory han ae a ee Se a —_ | made by 7 owe gen Prohi- | _ An electric fan is shown in the draw-| From the standpoint of value of prop- “No 
Many of the improvements provided by| waters. : ra [Continued from Page 1.] mBnim: mamas | the inventor as the means for/erty, the institution farms and country tesy 
- ~ : | ‘é , ‘ creating a suction current of air. estates are most significant. These two Naval 
a ee new = ee, e ee ade | Contains Much Iodine who are revered for their wisdom and in- | wisdom to demand that long sales talks Fc “It is well known,” says the inventor, | classes of farms, numbering only 45, or propr 
lectin aad of onan a tot ,| In addition to containing large quantities | tegrity.” |be omitted, he may develop considerable | oe ’ al’ons | “that humming insects are attracted by | less than one-half of 1 per cent of all the Naval 
ministration and oe gne among AE | calcium phosphate the fish flour con- All schools of the air, Mr. Darrow said, | good will.” | — SPITitS ...seceeeeeeeeeees 200 | notes having substantially the same pitch! farms in the State, had a value of land ceede 
FO ecient and story ich simplified |t#ins large quantities of iodine, which is|have faced one of two great obstacles—|~ Mr. Darrow referred to the cooperation! pee 7 SSttt teeta eeeees 110 /as the sound which they produce. In-| and buildings of $7,078,483, or just a little us bo 
the service i “a Seas coi of| Valuable in the prevention and cure of! either a nation-wide audience so widely | received by the Ohio school from State | oy eg ehaesssnss Sous "rr 90 | sects so attracted by the note produced by| more than 10 per cent of the $66,941,747 In ac 
lines. — P 7 a a a. | simple goiter, and also copper which has| distributed that it was difficult to preserve| and Federal officials, including the Vice | he value of this at prevailing prices | the sound producer will be drawn into the | representing the total value for all farms. to ex 
general interes eee enw een’ |been found to be of aid in one type of|any semblance of connection with the| President and members of the Cabinet, amounts to $2,848,000,000. | conduit by the air current produced by/Only three types of farms, the general, as yc 
(1) The establishment of a maximum | nutritional anaemia, it was reported. Small! field, or regional and local efforts have|as well as many State and National fed- | Alcohol Deaths Increase | the fan and thus forced into the recep-| dairy, and poultry farms, exceeded them “Mi 
and minimum salary range for each class | amounts of other minerals contained in| been so badly under-financed that the| erations, and urged continuation and in- An officiad chart issued by the Census| tacle, where they may be destroyed, or | in total value, they having a value of land lanir} 
of Foreign Service officers and a system) this preparation are vital to life, although | connectional relationship was largely one| crease of such concerted action in pro- Bureau shows there were ‘ deaths | PUrned up on their passage to the re-/ and buildings of $18,399,814, $8,260,902, and —fish 
ee tee _— ccan ot te eae| sae” functions are not fully recognized of soliciting funds or free services . moting the new educational device. from alcohol in 1928 than in any hae us oe a aa, as en | $8,078,113, respectively. and 
with'n se s, instea et. | 6 ‘ i “ » . ; : “afte | a : mann 
delais heretofore experienced in awaiting y The new flour is more highly refined The director of a school of the air pro- The problem,” he said, “is to sell the year before or since prohibition. The|tecteq under Patent No. 1807076 issued | Gross Agricultural Income Patro 
.& fiaed salary. | animals and in cooking it may be easily | ing wall between himself and the Sdide| Gh thatc wollte, Weather. % ier © cae. | An official monk a d ee ee | State of Delaware in 1929 is shown by-j onfili 
(2) Statutory authorization for repre-| disguised to make the fish taste unrecog- | he wishes to serve,” Mr. Darrow said. “This|lem. It . oe portunity aah suonie | Gtates Seomabitinn —. a ” - e A a ic 1 | the Census data as $21,201,969. About 54 ions 
sentation and post allowances for diplo-|nizable. At present the fish flour is not|is true even where his motives are un-|serve in their present positions because|shows that material captures ith stills ustraiia and Canada Per cent of this represented returns from 
matic and consular officers, to be allotted | available commercially. Fish flour for | impeachable, his plan sound, and the po- pg enatelaber Sacuitien “They ood boge lt oe hese = seen 5 ana Sign Trade Agreement the general and poultry farms. 4 
within the limits of appropriations made | human consumption is now being made tential service of the highest order | perh: i in than oth | mak 3 “oe : al B a & On a per farm basis the returns for Al 
by Congress to officers at posts where | by @ commercial firm for the Bureau of | "8 § g . | perhaps easier to win than other groups.| make 534,131.22 gallons of alcohol, or the| each type were as follows: General, $2.- stirri 
the cost of living is proportionately so| Fisheries by drying in vacuum the por-|_ “Personally, I am not in favor of these| “The connectional problem is one of the | CdUivalent of 1,068,262.44 gallons of 100| [Continued from Page 1.] 122; cash-grain, $2,247; crop-specialty, $2.- remo 
high that the Secretary of State consid-| tions of fresh fish not now used commer- | Walls being built against service which is) severest, I believe, for all schools of the proof moonshine whiskey. sons for the increase was to place Canada | 94g: fruit, $4,068: truck, $1,773: dairy. $3 throu 
ers these allowances necessary for these | Cially. fine and clean. We should have the cour-| air so far launched. While it is possible| In 1928 England collected $679,252,261/in a more favorable position from its | 411: animal-specialty, $4,073: poultry, $2. quiet 
officers to carry on their work efficiently. | It was pointed out by Mr. Manning that | 98¢ of our convictions and accept the good | to issue lesson leaflets, give press releases | im revenue on alcoholic liquors. | standpoint in the forthcoming Empire | 602: self-sufficing Ne54: aad cues their 
. isio bli fh "| experiments have been made which show | {Om whatever source. Quite frequently | to the newspapers and stories to the mag-| At the same rate of taxation, and the | conference. Whether the new agreement | go9¢ . ; “ cause 
(3) A provision enabling officers who are that if three 10-gram cookies made with the fear of the accusation that the school| azines, to speak in so far as time allows |S@me per capita consumption, the United| with Australia may be designed to fur- | pes “W 
unable, on account of the exigencies of 10 per cent fish flour are aahen daily, in| 18 being opened to propaganda causes the|to teachers’ institutes, farmers’ institutes,| States would have collected $1,800,000,000.| ther the same purpose can not be fore-| Copies of these reports may be secured, York 
the Foreign Service, to take their leaves) jadition to the regular diet the calcium |SChools to be denied assistance of great|and a variety of community gatherings,| In England, under regulation, the gov-| told, but it was believed that publication |@5 issued, on requests addressed to the has | 
of absence ey to ———, the | additi will be Sepeueaad by 20 per ae value. and so on, yet the small group admin-|¢rnment takes the profit, but in the|of the character of the agreement would | Bureau of the Census, Washington, D, C._— that 
of 120 de ie ee baw 4 cas dane an | which is sufficient to make the difference| “We are a nation of special pleaders. It | istering each school of the air can barely| United States, under prohibition, the| provide a clue to the motives actuating | Issued by the Bureau of the Census. comn 
an om n ; YS | between a diet deficient and one adequate | is a normal process for the average Ameri- | scratch the surface. | bootlegger gets it all. | Officials in concluding it. [ere : ; = ous 
, | in lime. can to propagandiz® and this even in- “This lack of facilities is still more ap-| Cites Washington, D. C., Arrests Attention was directed also to the recent | shadow difficulties again that must be high 
Retirement Rule Changed Working with the Bureau of Fisheries|cludes many of those who bewail propa-| parent in the handling of reactions from) gngiand, without prohibition, has sold| and continuing differences between Can- | overcome if agreements of a comprehensive race. 
(4) To authorize the retirement of For-|in the experiments are the Bureau of|ganda the most. In the last analysis we) the field. Not enough help is given to/ 96 jails. The United States, with rohibte |e and New Zealand over tariff ques-|character are to be reached. — » with 
eign Service officers at their own request | Chemistry and Soils, the District of Co-|fhould decide on the score of worthiness|the schools in solving their equipment tion, is spending many miilions to build = The present status of relations be-| American interest is maintained in the spirit 
after 30 years of service instead of re- | lumbia Medical Society, the District of|of the promotion. Perhaps the main ob-| problems. Not enough counsel is taken| more jails. The number of illicit. stills’ oo ae two British dominions is not|plans of the Empire statesmen because war. 
quiring all officers to serve until they are| Columbia Dental Society and the Episco-|stacle for the school of the air that is|on the matters of overcoming schedule and captured in England in 1923-1928 was 22 \¢ =. ut the Prime Minister of each has | of competition in world trade that is ob- my 
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cluded in a bill (H. R. 9110) introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative J. Charles Linthicum, of Mary- 
land, and passed the House during the | !! 
second session of the 7lst Congress. An- 
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Nebraska Legislature 
| Opens Special Session 


LINCOLN, NeEsr., June 10. 


|vator boys and cooks with Filipinos, 
thereby cutting its wage bill practically in States in all its branches, Legislative, 
half 


‘: p the governments of the forty-eight St 
| Naturally, the search for work is lead- 


ing to considerable shifts among the col- 
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comprehensive record of the daily activities of the Government of the United 


Executive and Judicial, and of each o: 
ates. Believing that such a daily news 


paper, without editorial opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinc, 
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“In considering appropriations on which 
the tax levy is based for the coming two 
years,” he said, “I can not too strongly 
jurge upon you the vital importance of 
}eonfining the same to the compulsory 
needs to carry on the business affairs of 
the State, and to conduct the educational 
institutions and to care for the wards 
of the State who are in the penal and 
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help one another informally to a consid-| 
erable extent, but apart from that, their 
churches and other social organizations} 
have taken up energetically the work of 
helping the unemployed, and for the first 
time “the Negro church has entered the 
field of practical social service on such a 
large scale.” 

The Urban League concluded from its 
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great as those in the Foreign Service of 
any nation. 





|ment, or to appropriate money to adver-| are contributing more than their propor- 


construed as an abuse of official power.” ' agencies, and will continue to do so. 


tise the State at this time could only be/tionate share of the burden of relief) 
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Spirit of Mutual 
Help in Time of 
Peace Is Advised | 


Nations Should Cooperate 
As in War, Says British 
Ambassador in Presenting. 
Dover Patrol Memorial 





}The spirit of cooperation which ani- 
Fated the British and United States 
vies during the World War may have 
“ad some influence on the land forces, 
too, and helped to bring about that unity 
of command which achieved such striking 
successes, and the example set by the 
navies may encourage the two countries 
to remember that in the cause of peace, 
loval cooperation between the two nations 
ay be easily attained, Sir Ronald Lind- 
» vy, Ambassador from Great Britain, de- 
»ared June 10 presenting to the Secre- 
ary of the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, 
°e monument commemorating the work 
». the Dover Patrol. 
The address, delivered in New York at 
the site of the monument, was made pub- 
lic by the Department of the Navy. 


Perpetuates Cooperation 
The Dover Patrol was a naval force 
organized by the British to defend their 
transport service and protect the east 
coast of England from raids by German 














naval forces. _ British fishing vessels, mine | 


,sweepers, and destroyers were 
nted by American naval 
vat and in the air. 

f Erected by funds presented by the 
-ople of Great Britain through the Eng- 

= ih Speaking Union, the Dover Patrol 

fs iemorial is situated at Fort Hamilton 
‘ark opposite the Narrows at the entrance 
> New York Harbor. The monument, 
thich was designed by Sir Acton Webb, a 
pioted British architect, and resembles in 
ainiature the Washington Monument, is 

duplicate of memorials erected at Dover, 

;<ngland, and Cape Blanc Nez, France. 
The memorial will serve to perpetuate 

cooperation between the United States 

and the Allies, Secretary Adams said in 
accepting the monument. 


Secretary Adams’ Address 


@he address of Secretary Adams follows 
in full text: 
“It is a great pleasure for me to ac- 


supple- 
personnel 


cept, on behalf of the American people, | 


this memorial which will serve appropri- 

ately to perpetuate the close cooperation 

existing between the armed forces of the 

— States and the Allies in the World 
ar. 

“Nothing could have exceeded the cour- 
tesy and consideration with which our 
Naval forces were received and given ap- 
propriate stations and duties in joint 
Naval operations. Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the cordial cooperation between 
us both, in the fleet and at the admiralty. 
In accepting this memorial we would wish 
to express our appreciation as gracefully 
as you do in giving it. 

“Most of us are familiar with the gal- 
laniry and heroism of those loyal Britons 
—fishermen and landsmen of all trades 
and from all parts of the empire—who 
manned the auxiliary vessels of the Dover 
Patrol, and by their daring and resource- 
fulness, maintained intact, throughout the 
onflict, that vital line of communica- 
ions between England and the Continent. 


Inspire by Stirring Deeds 


“All of us will now be inspired by the 
stirring deeds of those 2,000 men who, 
remote from the main field of battle, 
through long days and cruel nights, 
quietly gave their lives for the glory of 
their country and the triumph of a great 
cause. 

“We of America are grateful that New 
York harbor, the gateway to our country, 
has been selected as one of the sites for 
that trinity of monuments, designed to 
commemorate a record of valor and glori- 
ous achievement in keeping with the 
highest traditions of a great seafaring 
race. We are glad to have been associated 
with a Navy which maintained the same 
spirit and traditions through the whole 
war. 

“I take pleasure in presenting to you, 
Mr. Mayor, for the tender care of our 
greatest city, this monument to sacrifice, 
to courage, to endurance. May it inspire 
all of our people. May this symbol of the 
omradship of two great sea powers in 

ar mean that common aims and ideals 

ill cause those nations to stand side by 

‘» for friendship, for justice, and for 
veace in the world.” 

British Envoy's Speech 

(he address of the British Ambassador, 
sw Ronald Lindsay, made public by the 
Department of the Navy, follows in full 
text: 

On May 4, 1917, an unusual excitement 
was to be observed at the Naval Station 
of Queenstown, Ireland. War censorship 
prevented the publication of precise news, 


but the inhabitants knew what was for- | 


ward, and crowded down to the seashore 
whence some smudges of smoke were visi- 
ble on the horizon, and presently there 
steamed into the harbor a squadron of 
destroyers, the first American naval armed 
forces to reach European waters, ordered 
over there immediately on the United 
States declaration of war. 

The cooperation of the American and 
of the British navies had. begun. Seldom 
in history has help come in such timely 
fashion or at so grave a crisis. In the 
ugnth preceding the arrival of the United 
Sthtes destroyers 875,000 tons of Allied 
hid neutral shipping had been sunk by 
nemy submarine action. Everyone must 
ee that if destruction on this scale were 
» continue, the fighting power of the 
“llies must come to an end. 

Emotional Relief 


‘ne years have passed and have dulled 
recollection of the emotions we passed 
ough during the ordeals of the Great 
-Ve*, but one moment no man in Britain 
« in the other allied countries will ever 
tzet, the moment when he learned that 
¢ Great Republic of the West, too, had 
«ad to take up arms. Even those 
s courage had never failed them, who 

}; ever doubted of ultimate victory, 
hearing this news experienced such 
{1s ngs of relief and security that only 



















owrdation their faith had till then been 
>. ing. 

The destroyers were but the vanguard 
toimighty forces. The first six went out 
on patrol duty immediately, and within 
a ve-vy few weeks 34 United States de- 
Str ‘s were based on Queenstown with 

»aders and tenders, and many others 

d iater or proceeded to other waters. 

dron of battleships was stationed at 

Flow and formed an integral part 

Grand Fleet, to which it provided 

z ‘portant and welcome reinforcement. 
Protected Mine Laying 

yrotected the vessels engaged in lay- 

ue great minefield. With the British 

ships it performed all the duties 

sr in those tempestuous northern wa- 

and it protected the vessels engaged 

laying the great minefield across the 

, Sea. Fleets of destroyers and of 

.«. 4&rt of vessel converted to war pur- 

*s furnished escorts to the convoys of 

verts and merchantmen carrying 

"and provisions to the ports of 
e 

duty of protecting these vessels 



















treme and carried out with unfail- 
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tifla did they realize on what a narrow! 


t submarine attack was arduous in| 


7 — 

Py 
PRESIDENT'S DAY , 

| At the Executive Offices | 


June 10, 1931 


11:15 a: m.—Herbert D. Brown, Chief 
of the United States Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, called to discuss routine matters. 

11:30 a. m.—Osro Cobb, of Little Rock, 
Ark., called. Subject of conference not 
announced. | 


11:45 a. m.—Representative Dyer 
(Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., called to dis- 
cuss a proposal that manufacture and 
sale of beer be restored. 

12 m.—Martin H. Kennedy called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. | 


12:15 p. m.—Senator Fess (Rep.), of | 
Ohio, called to present a proposal of 
the National Realty Association that the 
President appoint a commission to study 
a plan to establish a mortgage bank 
along the lines of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

12:45 p. m.—Jefferson Myers, member 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
called to thank the President for his 
recent reappointment on the Board. 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 





ing efficiency and determination. "Eighteen | 
thousand ships and transports were thus | 
escorted to their destinations. More than 
2,000,000 men were carried to the battle- 
fields of Europe, and not one lost his life | 
in transit by enemy action. | 

American inventiveness made possible 
the scheme for a great barrage of mines 
250 miles long across the North Sea; it 
was American resourcefulness and cour- 
age which mainly brought it 
istence. 


Expanded Eight-fold 
United States naval participation in the 


war was not limited to the sea; the avia- | 


tion forces amounted at the armistice to 
20,000 men with 400 aeroplanes operating 
over land and sea. The Navy expanded 
eight-fold during the period of the war 
and in November, 1918, comprised 538,000 
officers and men. The war flag of Amer- 
ica was carried on submarine chasers to 
the frozen coasts of Murmansk. 


penetrated into the Mediterranean Sea 


and they blocked the Straits of Otranto. | 


Sir, in presenting to you this memorial 


on behalf of the donors I deeply regret | 
that I can give no more than a poor and |} 


meagre account of the American effort in 
the war at sea. But I am proud to cele- 
brate today something else as well, some- 
thing entirely effortless—something per- 
fectly natural and spontaneous. 


Cooperation Praised 
The comradeship between the officers 


and men, and the cooperation between the 
administrations of the two flights was 


something due in no way to orders and! 
injunctions but flowing naturally from the) 


common tradition of the sea and from 
common devotion to a great cause. War 
engenders strong emotions and under their 
influence men assert their opinions and 
wishes with more force and energy than 
tact; between our two navies in the Great 
War there was no friction: The officers 
of each nation.conformed to each others 
directions as if they had belonged to one 
and the same navy, and hundreds on 
each side of the ocean will testify to it 
with pride. 

If we may look back on the past, we 
may perhaps surmise that the spirit of 
loyal and helpful cooperation which so 
animated our navies may have had some 
influence on the land forces too and helped 
to bring about that unity of command 
which in the last months of the war 
achieved such striking successes; and while 
we pray and believe that the future will 
never again require of us the sacrifices 
and terrors of another war, we may be 
encouraged by the example of our navies 
during those fearful months to remember 
that in the cause of peace loyal coopera- 
tion between our nations may be easy of 
attainment and productive of inestimable 
benefit, to the world. 


Appropriateness Cited 


I stand here today as the representative | 


of the Dover Patrol Memorial Comr  e, 
the body who collected the funds a 
which this memorial has been constructed 
and on whose behalf I present it to the 
American Nation. It is neither fortuitous 
nor inappropriate that a monument to the 
comradeship and service of the United 
States Navy should be raised by a body 
so named. 

The Straits of Dover are the gateway 
to northern Europe and it is approached 
through what in days 
known to our sailors as the Narrow Seas. 
These Narrow Seas were guarded by Brit- 
ish and French naval patrols to whose 
honor monuments similar to this have 
been raised at Dover and Cape Blanc Nez. 


Presentation Made 


But the wide seas have become narrow, | 
to Europe | 


and today the approaches 
which during the war were guarded by 
the American Nawy, begin at New York, 
the great portal of the Western World. 
Where @lse then could we raise a monu- 
ment to the service and comradeship of 
the American naval forces in the Great 
War? And with what name could it be 
more appropriately linked than with the 
name of the Dover patrol? 


Therefore, Mr. Secretary, on behalf of 
the Dover Patrol Memorial Committee, I 
beg your acceptance of it today, and I 
pray that it may stand forever here, at 
the very door of the United States, as a 
monument to the brave, as a memorial to 
the noble dead, as a reminder of sacrifice 
called forth by terrible trial, and as a 
token of a nation’s gratitude. 


Registration of Autos 
Is Higher in California 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
normal gain, a fact leading to the motor 
vehicle chief's conclusion that. business 
is improving rapidly. 
The same percentage of increase was 
noted in exempt licenses of all classifica- 
tions. 


fication was 1,432, bringing the total State 
registration increase for all types of vehi- 
cles up to 42,109. 

The heaviest increase was noted on 
pleasure cars, this alone being 28,936. 

There were decreases in solid-tire trucks 
and solid-tire trailers indicating that 
truck owners generally are replacing these 
types of vehicles with vehicles equipped 
with pneumatic tires wherever possible. 

“We are greatly pleased over the fact 
that registrations have increased so ma- 
terially this year inasmuch as automobile 
registrations may be used somewhat as a 
barometer for all types of business,” said 
Mr. Snook. “At the present rate we may 
look forward confidently to an increase 
of at least 120,000 by the end of the year.” 





Dry Enforcement Reaches 
More Big Offenders 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


dence is meager, and where the chances 
for conviction are considered remote. Such 
a course would have a two-fold effect in 
favor of the prohibition force: First, it 
will prevent cluttering up the dockets with 
inconsequential cases; and second, it will 


into ex-| 


They | 


long past were! 


The total increase in this classi- | 


In Plea to Stop 
Radio Hearings 


Counsel for Federal Radio 
Commission and RCA Of- 
fer Views Before District 
Of Columbia Court 


The spirit, if not the letter of the anti- 
monopoly provisions of the Radio Act of 


1927, has been violated by the Radio Cor- | 
| poration of America, justifying action by 
|the Federal Radio Commission to ascer- 
|tain whether these provisions require it 


to refuse renewal of more than 1,400 radio 
licenses held by RCA subsidiaries, Duke 


M. Patrick, Assistant General Counsel of | 


the Commission, declared June 10 in ar- 
gument before the Supreme Court of the 


| District of Columbia. 


The hearing was on four petitions filed 
by RCA operating subsidiaries having 1,409 
licenses covering the entire radio range, 
seeking to enjoin the Commission from 
holding the scheduled hearing, on the 
grounds that the provisions are uncon- 
stitutional and that the Commission does 
not have jurisdiction to consider the 
matter. 

Intertt of Congress 

Answering contentions of Louis Titus, 
counsel for RCA, that the provisions of 
the Radio Act were not applicable, and 
that the Commission should be prevented 
trom holding a hearing scheduled for June 
| 15, Mr. Patrick said that the debates in 
Congress at the time the legislation was 
before it show conclusively that the pro- 
| Visions apply to the RCA case. 

The Commission, Mr. Patrick said, is 
entirely within its administrative rights 
by calling a hearing for June 15, at which 


|it proposes to ascertain whether it must, 


cancel the licenses held by RCA because 
of a decision adverse to that company in 
the vacuum tube litigation. 


Preliminary arguments were presented 
by Mr. Titus and Mr. Patrick before As- 
sociate Justice Jennings Bailey in the 
Motions Court of the Supreme 
| They will be concluded on June 11, at 
which time Justice Bailey also will, en- 


ne eae ae * | 
sument Heard | 


Court. | 








‘ 


A collection of rare books which were once part of the Imperial Library of the late Czar Nicholas of Russia 

have been acquired for the Library of Congress and have recently been placed on exhibition. 

comprises 1,632 volumes, many of which were presentation volumes and printed upon extra quality paper and 
extensively illustrated. A few of the volumes are shown in the photograph reproduced above. 


Special Tariff on Wood Pulp Asked 
As Protection From Foreign ‘Dumping’ 


| tertain the petition for intervention in the | 


case filed by Elisha Hanson, attorney for 
Station WTMJ, Milwaukee. 


Claims Injury to Company 


The Commission, through its action, “is 
holding a sword over our heads,” said Mr. 
Titus in his plea for injunction. 


“The order of the Commission.” Mr. 
Titus said, “has been published broad- 
cast throughout the country. Our cus- 
tomers have been warned that these com- 
panies may not continue in business and 
the company has suffered irreparable in- 
jury because of the notice of the hear- 
ing.” 


The provision which holds in abeyance | 
Titus said, 


action on new licenses, Mr. 
is disturbing because the RCA today is 
negotiating for the establishment of a 
new foreign service, but can not proceed 
because it can acquire no new facilities. 
In the Great Lakes area a project of 
RCA Communications is being blocked for 
the same reason, while radio stations 


maintained by Radiomarine aboard hun- | 


dreds of ships plying the seas also are 
in jeopardy, he declared. 

Competitors of the RCA, said Mr. Titus, 
are using these conditions to acquire addi- 
tional business. 


Effect of Court Ruling 

| Arguing the law in the case, Mr. Titus 
said the judgment of the Delaware courts 
did not judge RCA guilty of monopoly, but 
held that by its tube clause contract 
there had been a “tendency” toward mo- 
nopoly, which he described as “an entirely 
different thing.” Moreover, he held that 
section 13 of the Radio Act alluded only 
to a monopoly in radio communication, 
| whereas in the Delaware care the ques- 
tion involved was simply that relating io 
the vacuum tube for radio broadcast re- 
ceivers “one of the thousands of devices 
that go into receiving sets.” 

Justice Bailey, however, asked whether 
it was not a fact that a radio receiving 
set was a necessary part of radio com- 
munication in interstate commerce, since 
it was essential to complete the com- 
munication. In such event, he observed, 
vacuum tubes certainly would monopolize 
& part of radio communication as an es- 
sential part of the system. 

In opening arguments against the issu- 
ance of the injuctions, Mr. Patrick called 
the court’s attention to the extreme pau- 
city of radio frequencies, and to the fact 
that the demand for such facilities greatly 
exceeds the supply. 

There is no question, he asserted, as to 
| the Commission’s exercise of power to de- 
termine which companies shall be ac- 
corded these facilities in a manner that 
best will subserve the public interest, both 
as to the character of service and the 
character of the applicants. Section 13, 
Mr. Patrick contended, “is in every sense 
reasonable.” 


Application of Law 


The Government's position, said Mr 
Patrick, is that section 13 has a “peculiar 
application” to the vacuum tube case. He 
said that the opinions of the lower courts 
recognized that the RCA’s tube contracts 
|in fact resulted in a monopoly of “70 to 
|/95 per cent of the tube business.” 
| A monopoly of an agent, such as the 
| Vacuum tube, which is essential to radio 
‘communication is actually a monopoly 
|of communication, he continued. The 
act, he brought out, uses the phrase “di- 
|rectly or indirectly” in connection with 
}monopoly. Since the lower court en- 
joined the RCA from enforcing the tube 
clause, he asserted, the RCA has reor- 
ganized its subsidiaries in such a way as 
to “evade” the effects of any court action 
under the antimonopoly provisions. 

Moreover, said Mr. Patrick, another pro- 
vision of the Radio Act, section 15, ap- 
plies to monopolies, and has a definite 
connection with section 13. Under the 
former provision the court, in its judgment 
may prescribe that the party held guilty 
of violation of the laws must forfeit all 
licenses, but in the tube case the court 
did not elect to take this action. These 
provisions, he asserted, relate to the same 
subject matter, and because the court did 
not see fit to issue a decree, makes it in- 
cumbent upon the Commission to take 
cognizance of the action and determine 
whether it must refuse the RCA compa- 
nies renewal of their licenses. 

Justice Bailey adjourned the hearing 
until June 11. 


realize the increased probability of con- 
viction. 

Delay in obtaining trial in prohibition 
cases is another important question be- 
ing studied at the prohibition school. In 
some instances delays of 6 to 18 months 
have occurred before cases have been 
brought to trial, with increasing difficul- 
ties in obtaining convictions because of 
the scattering of witnesses, and because 
witnesses are unable to give clear accounis 
o? the happenings after so long a time. 

It is being emphasized that where a case 
is properly developed by the agents and 
where the evidence is convincing, it is 
frequently possible to expedite the pro- 
cedure through the courts. Agents are 
| being instructed to procure the utmost 
| information on all cases, and to endeavor 
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Ad Valorem Duty of 25 Per Cent on All Pulp Imports Is 
Suggested to Timber Conservation Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and the output was 4,000,000 tons, he said. {| produced in countries using wood cut 


. “The industry broke oo in vee under subsidy or by enforced labor,” Mr. 
ut didn't discover it until last year,” he ie “phic i rintin 

on 4 ; Anderson said. This dumping curtails 
explained. Up to 1926, he said, the in- production in newly constructed Ameri- 


dustry had an idea that consumption 


/ , can pulp mills, and stops expansion and 
would increase indefinitely, and after that Py 7 I ee 


here w: big infil f + machines further construction of domestic mills 
| there was a big influx of new machines! which would utilize our own adequate 
as a holdover from that idea. forests 


“The largest Sunday newspapers reached 
a maximum size in 1925, but we didn’t 
know it until afterward,” Mr. Kellogg de- 
clared. There was a slow decrease from 
then until 1930, then a sudden drop up 
to the present. It is felt that there will 
not be a return to the large size papers of 


“With reasonable protection on pulp and 
newsprint, the western States could ex- 
pand as ‘rapidly as practical cost and 
gradual replacement of foreign-made ton- 
nage would warrant, and always have an 
assured outlet in our own market for all 
the pulp and paper made. Prospects of a 


| 1925, as the newspapers became so large 
they were uneconomic, Mr. Kellogg stated. 


The daily newspapers of 100,000 circu- 
{lation or over increased their size only 
gradually up to 1929 since which time 
the number of pages has fallen off slightly, 
and it may be that they will get back 
about to their previous size, he said. Maga- 
zines have not taken up much of the 
slack, and the bulk of consumption of 
newsprint which was lost was in the 


| dumping 


‘smaller demand for it by Sunday papers, | 


| Mr. Kellogg said. 


Industry Werried 
About Future Curve 


a | 
The newsprint industry, the speaker de- 


clared, is worried about the future curve 
in per capita consumption of its product. 
| There is a fear that it will level off at 
perhaps 55 or 60 pounds annually, com- 
pared with a peak of 62 pounds in 1929. 
In 1930 the rate was 58 pounds, and at 
the present indications are that it will 
be about 55 pounds in 1931, Mr. Kellogg 
said. 

The only increase that can be looked 
for, in his opinion, is the normal increase 
brought on by the gain in population, 
for expanding exports is difficult. Mr. 
Kellogg explained that about 30 per cent 
of the capacity of the North American 
newsprint business is in the United States, 
and that 80 per cent of its production is 
consumed in the United States. 

The output in this country, he said, is 
now about what it was in 1912. Mr. Kel- 
logg thinks domestic production is likely 
to remain at its present level, under pre- 
vailing prices and with the present raw 
material. He believes the United States 
could not make all its newsprint require- 
ments at present prices. 

Conditions of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in the Great Lakes States were 
outlined to the board by W. A. Munroe, 
manager of the Munising Paper Com- 
pany, Munising, Mich. Mills in that area 
have curtailed their output an average 
of about 25 per cent, he said, and in some 
| instances cuts have amounted to 50 per 
cent on some grades of products. 


Advantages Held by 
‘Lakes States Mills 


The Lake States mills have advantages 


in near-by markets, because of good 
transportation, he said. Raw materials 
supplies are sufficient unless prices are 


lowered by the dumping of surplus prod- 
ucts from other regions, he said. 














| 


There is a trend toward production of | 


higher grade paper, Mr. Munroe 
Also he said the trend toward discon- 
tinuing the connection of pulp mills and 
paper mills. There is more overproduction 
in plants making low-grade products 
that in those manufacturing high-grade 
goods, it was pointed out, but the marked 
overproduction in all lines, and curtailed 
schedules have been put in effect. 

One drawback to reforestation projects 
seen by Mr. Munroe for the Lake States 
is the fear that science may find a wood 
substitute for use in making paper, or 
that it may create a substitute for papei 
itself. 

Mr. Monroe recommended that public 
timberland be held as a reserve, rather 
than in those manufacturing high-grade 
timbaér, he said, is a big factor in forest 
regions. Taxes in 10 years, in some in- 
stances, equal the stumpage value, and 
the urge to cut and liquidate has been 
especially strong in the last five years. 


The greatest good the timber conserva- | 


tion board can do is to educate the pub- 
lic to the benefitsof timber conservation, 


he declared. The public, he added, ought | 


to be educated also to the policy of taxa- 
tion on standing timber. 

Discussing the world pulp situation, Mr. 
Anderson pointed out that although there 
was a decline in pulp price in 1930, the 
world supply and production was 20 per 
cent above the demand. United States 
market, he said, offered the quickest ready 
sale for exces foreign production, which 


was maintained in 1930, about as in previ- | 


ous years, while imports by this country 
were approximately as large as in the 
peak year of 1929. 

“Domestic producers are at the mercy 


have a more pronounced psychological ef-| to furnish evidence that will result in con-|of foreign dumping which goes on un- 


feo} cn cthor vielators because they will 


' victions, 


aboated whether or not the products are 


stated. | 





growing pulp industry are good, but its 
real growth and expansion hinge on secur- 
ing a reasonable protection from foreign 
in an equal measure to that 
found necessary for the protection and 
growth of the paper industry. 

“Profits going to foreign producers help 
wrest from America the leadership in the 
newsprint industry, and today we find 
ourselves dependent on foreign made 
newsprint, all of which could be supplied 
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| Baby Carriage 


| Finds Placein 
Federal Museum 


Coach Purchased in 1863 Is 

Added to the Collection of 
| Vehicles at Smithsonian 
Institution 


3 








A baby carriage for the first time has 
been placed in the collection of vehicles 
of transport at the Smithsonian Institu- 


tion, Carl W. Mitman, Curator of the 
Division of Techonology, announced June 
10. The carriage was donated by Julia 
|P. Kiess of Washington. Additional in- 
formation made public follows: 

Purchased in Cincinnati in 1863 for Miss 
Kiess, this baby coach is still in excellent 
‘condition. For some reason no thought 
had been given to acquiring a baby car- 
riage. With a large variety of vehicles on 
|display, the familiar child’s coach was 
omitted. 


The gift of Miss Kiess differs from the 
modern four-wheel perambulator. It looks 
|like a miniature one-horse shay. There 
are no marks to indicate who made it. It 
has two wheels and is pulled by a long 
handle. Covered with a collapsible top 
of leather which has side glasses and a 
roll rear curtain, the little buggy is roomy 
and comfortable. 

When it arrived, many interesting ques- 
tions arose about baby carriages and their 
evolution. Scarcely anything is known 
about them and their history. It is be- 
lieved that with this new addition to its 
division of transportation, light will be 
shed on their origin and development. 

The carriage will take its place among 
the ox carts with wooden wheels, boats 
dug out from tree trunks, stage coaches, 
buggies, railroad engines, motor cars, and 
airplanes. It not only is unique in con- 
struction but inded is a contribution to 
the collection showing the history of man’s 
locomotion. 


Underwood and Underwood. 


The collection 


Effected in Czechoslovakia me 
Japan Exhibits Advances 


In Industrial Production 


Three exhibitions representing recent 


Three of the largest Czechoslovak auto- 
mobile manufacturing companies—Prage, | 
Skoda and Tatra—have agreed in prin- | 
ciple to establish a joint production and | 


sales organization, according to a cable to 


{the Automotive Division, Department of 


j}tache S. A. Woods, Prague. 


Commerce from Acting Commercial At- 
The purpose 
of the agreement is to accomplish ra- 
tionalization of the companies and to re- 
duce overhead expenses. 


Although particulars of 


technical and engineering developments 


|in Japan were opened this year in Tokyo 


the general | 


agreement have not yet been determined | 


it is understood the joint organization will 
commence operations on Jan. 1, 1932.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


from wastage in our own forests and 
manufactured by American labor. 

“A policy of fair and reasonable pro- 
tection would soon establish a large pulp 
and paper industry in the western United 
States and Alaska, capable of supplying 
the Nation's requirements with a twofold 
benefit of making us independent of for- 


and Osaka, according to a report from 
Consul Leo D. Sturgeon, Tokyo. They 
were the Third Chemical and Industrial 
Exhibition, the Precision Apparatus Ex- 
hibition, and the New Inventions Exhibi- 
tion. 


About 800 firms and institutions par- 
ticipated in the Chemical and Industrial 
Exhibition (Tokyo), showing more than 
60,000 kinds of chemical and industrial 
products which show marked advances 
over the products exhibited in the 1926 
exhibition. Modern manufacturing proc- 
esses for such products as smokeless pow- 
der, special apparatus for astrophotog- 
raphy by the Astronomical Observatory 
of Tokyo, and a wide array of chemicals 
produced by the iron and gas industries 
were features of the exhibition. 


eign production and at the same time of | ,I9 the Precision Apparatus Exhibition 
helping us to develop a forest policy that | Tokyo) more than 3,000 kinds of ap- 
would perpetuate our timber resources and | Paratus were shown 90 per cent of which 
make us more conscious of this, one of | Were developed by Japanese scientists. 
our greatest national assets. | The Inventions Show at Osaka covered 
“Reforestation and complete utilization | articles ranging from housekeeping uten- 
of private, State and Federal timber will} sils to technical apparatus, such as pic- 
in a large measure take care of itself| ture transmission equipment and high- 
when we have adopted a reasonable pro-| speed movie equipment. This exposition 
gram of protection the same as in foreign | also attracted wide interest—Issued by 
countries.” | the Department of Commerce. 








THE UNSEEN 


COURIERS 


OF THE SPOKEN WORD 





THE FAMILIAR TELEPHONE that stands 
upon your desk at the office or in your home 
is only a Very small part of the great com- 
munication system that enables you to talk 
across the miles with such surprising ease. 

Behind it are complicated exchanges, a 
carefully trained organization of more than 
four hundred thousand men and women 
and eighty million miles of wire. These 
are the forces that make efficient telephone 
service possible. These are the unseen 
couriers of the spoken word. 

Tirelessly, day or night, without rest or 
sleep, the Bell System awaits but the lifting 
of the receiver to carry your voice to any 
one of thirty-two million other telephone 
users in this country and abroad, and on 
ships at sea. It is done so quickly and with 
so little trouble that few people stop to con- 
sider what goes on between the giving of 


the number and the completion of the call. 


Some time every day — perhaps many 


times a day — you use some part of a tele- 
phone system that has taken fifty years and 
more than four thousand million dollars to 
build. The simple words “long distance,” 
which you speak so casually into your tele- 
phone, place millions of dollars of equip- 
ment at your disposal. Yet the cost of a call 
from New York to Chicago is only three 
dollars and but a fraction of that for lesser 
distances. Equipment of comparable cost 
is also needed to connect your home with 
the thousands or hundreds of thousands of 
other telephones in your town or city. Yet 
the charge for local service is only a few 
cents a day. 

In relation to service rendered, the cost 
of the telephone is one of the smallest items 
in the monthly business and family budget. 
Few things purchased are of such real, 


constant and increasing value. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH: COMPANY *& 
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Some Progress 
In Employment 
— Shown in Cities 


Fewer Requests for Jobs 
Being Received and More 
Placements Are Reported 
By President’s Group 








Some improvement in employment 
in several larger cities was shown in re- 
ports from 36 localities just made public 
by Fred C. Croxton, acting chairman of 
the President's Emergency Committee for 
Employment. (Publication of the first 
section of the Committee’s statement was 
made in the issue of June 10.) The con- 
cluding section follows in full text: 

Wilmington, Del—There were no mate- 
rial changes in employment conditions 
among the major industries of the Wil- 
mington metropolitan district during the 
week, but there have been additions to 
pay rolls in the building industry. 


The Mayor’s Relief Committee on June} 


10 ceases to function on unemployment re- 
lief. Associations and charitable and 
philanthropic agencies will be compelled 
to carry the load, but the Mayor has ap- 
pointed members of a Stabilization Com- 


mittee, headed by I. B. Finkelstein. This | 
will continue active interest in plans to| 


stabilize Wilmington industry. 


The Mayor's Relief Committee in the| 


emergency unemployment part of its pro- 
erash expended approximately $300,000 in 
27 weeks. This relief program was carried 
on through the solicitation of funds from | 
the public. The money was used directly | 
in making and paying for work or in ep- 
plication of unemployment relief. 
Through-out the Wilmington district citi- 
zens of all walks of life have paid high| 
tirbute to the general chairman of the| 
Mayor’s Committee, Frank A. McHugh, for | 
his able direction and they have praised 
his associates for their support during a 
critical period. 
Situation in Detroit 

Detroit, Mich.: The Board of Commerce 
employment index was 80.4 the latter half 
of May as compared with 84 the first) 
half. 

Minneapolis-St. Paui., Minn.—The busi- 
ness situation is practically unchanged 
since the last report. Bids for building 
the new $4,000,000 St. Paul city hall and 
court house were opened today. May con- 
struction in St. Paul reached over $2,000,- 
000, the largest monthly total since last 
June. The Minneapolis community garden 
plot has been opened on a 57-acre tract 
with 100 families registered. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The acceptance of 
the 10-year bond plan by the Kansas City 
voters has inspired greater feeeling of op- 
timism among busines men. The remodel- 
ing of Independence court house, cost- 
ing $200,000 will start this week. Con- 
struction will be started this week on a 
$450,000 post office. Work on road con- 
struction, amounting to $6,500,000 will be- 
gin within 60 to 90 days. The Chamber of | 
Commerce reports from representative in- 
dustries indicate pay rolls for the first | 
quarter on approximately the same level | 
as in 1926. 

The Greater Kansas City Employment 
Commission reports for the week ending 
June 2, that new applications were 92, 
placements were 148 and permanent place- 
ments were 41. In spite of cold weather 
and rains prospects continue good in this 
area. The dollar volume of department 
store sales was less in April than in April, 
1930, according to the Federal reserve 
bank. There was a slight seasonal in- 
crease in building activity but the volume 
was substantially under that of April, 1930. 

Little Change in St. Louis 

St. Louis, Mo.—Twelve sources of in- 
formation indicate that employment con- 
ditions are about the same as reported 
last week. Some agencies are reporting | 
an unfavorable trend. Unemployment | 
conditions among colored men are reported 
particularly bad. The Citizens Relief | 
Committee reports that 1,200 applications | 
for employment were received during May. 
Total applications on file to date number | 
20,200. One hundred and fifty-eight per- 
manent and 340 temporary placements | 
were made during May. Placements made | 
to date are 2,600. | 

Inland waterways 


service epee St. | 
Louis and Peoria was inaugurated on June | 
12. The corner stone of the $1,000,000 Fir- 
min-Desloge Hospital was laid and work | 
is to be completed in 14 months. 
‘Atlanta, Ga—No change of importance 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF 





CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is I*ss than 190. The data are plotted for the week 
ending June 6 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
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RELATIVE TO 


BUSINESS FAILURES (numeer ) 













affecting the employment situation has! 
taken pines during the past week. _Demo- 
lition work for the new post office is near- 
ing completion, and work on the structure 
itself is expected to begin soon. This will 
provide employment for a large number 
of construction workers and will assist in 
stabilizing the local building ‘industry by | 
providing an opportunity for the employ- | 
ment of workers on downtown structures 
now under construction. 

No new developments have taken place 
in the farming districts and the industrial 
situation continues on a part-time basis. 


. Increase in Houston 


Houston, Texas.—May building permits 
were 307 for 3lo buildings involving a 
total of $777,000. April showed 5 per cent 
increase over previous month in employ- 
ment for 30 firms reporting. One railroad 
reports a slight increase in employment. | 

Charity and relief organizations report | 
slackened demand for aid. Employment! 
offices show a slight decrease in applica- 
tions. Operations are started on a new) 
Federal building and $1,600,000 improve- 
ments by city for paving and for storm, 
and sanitary sewer systems are. expected 
in next 60 days. 

The British steamer “Custodian” sailed 
May 28 carrying the two-millionth bale of 
exported cotton. The cotton season is 
expected to be Houston’s greatest. Major 
oj] companies slashed crude prices nearly 
half, but drilling and production are un- 


checked. aes 
Dallas, Texas.—Business conditions in the 
rural sections over practically three- 


fourths of the entire State report improve- 
ment over last week due to the following 
causes: Cotton chopping and farm opera- 
tions give employment in east Texas, and 
living costs are reduced by home-grown | 
produce; market of early truck crops in 
south Texas; sheep, wool, and mohair 
marketing in west Texas; and prelimi- 
nary work and preparations for bumper 
wheat crop in north Texas. 

The unemployment situation in Dallas 
is showing no improvement. 

Less Favorable in Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Although condi- 
tions show no noticeable change, general 
sentiment is becoming less favorable as 
Summer appears without any improve- 
ment. Employers on the city water pro- 
gram and other construction work in the 
vicinity are hiring men most in need when- 
ever possible and also rotating some jobs 
to give a larger number of men some 
employment. 

The usual practice is to hire men for 
one week replacing them with new men 
the next week. The Secretary of the 
Provo Chamber of Commerce advises that 
this system is also being followed in that 
city where 175 unemployed are now reg- 
istered on the Chamber of Commerce list 
recently started. og 

The Salt Lake City building inspector 
issued 95 construction and alteration per- 
mits with an estimated cost of $365,848 
during May compared with $318,163. in 
April, 1931, and $416,946.in May, 1930, The 
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State Employment Office, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, opened on June 1, reported 
734 registered the first three days. 

San Francisco, Calif—In general, con- 
ditions are unchanged compared with a 
week ago. The Industrial Association and 
the Building Trades Council report condi- 
tions in their field slightly improved and 
the employment of building mechanics 
as holding steady compared with the past 
several months. The Community Place- 
ment Bureau reports a sharp increase in 
registrations, especially of “white-collar” 
men, and the demand for their services 
is reported very limited. 

The Citizens’ Employment Committee 


| terminated the community kitchen which 
| means the suspending of 5,000 meals a day. 


The unemployment bond issue will end 
Aug. 1, terminating work among 23,000 
registered married men. The rotation of 
this work has been one week's out of 10 


|for each man registered. The Community 


Chest shows a slight increase over a week 
ago in relief work among single men. 
Building Activity at Seattle 


Seattle, Wash.—Contract for 
Hospital in Seattle was awarded for $2,- 


| 225,000. The Great Northern Railway 


placed two orders for tieplates and spikes 
totaling $175,000 with two Seattle compa- 
nies. Washington Water Power Co., 
Spokane, announce the reduction on July 
1, of residential electricity rates in 134 
cities and towns in eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho which will benefit 
25,000 consumers by about $150,000. 

Portland, Oreg.—Dun’s reports a slight 
upward trend in retail trade due to the 
buying of vacation goods and other 
classes of Summer merchandise. There 
was a falling off in wheat sales to the 
Orient but there was a sharp gain in the 
exports of flour. 

The Civic Employment Committee is 
working out plans to provide additional 
jobs by extending hand labor on highway 
improvements and extension. May bank 
clearings showed an $18,000,000 increase 
over those of April. 
twenty-two building permits were granted 
in May. Lumber exports increased 5,- 
000,000 board feet over April; wheat ex- 


Marine | 


Four hundred and | 


Spring Rainfall Heavy 
East of Appalachians 


[Continuef from Page 1.] 


North Dakota, 81 per cent in 1930 and 61 
per cent in 1931; South Dakota, 90 and 
62; Minnesota, 88 and 70; Iowa, 78 and 75; 
Kansas 94 and 99; Oklahoma, 95 and 85; 
Texas, 99 and 81; Louisiana, 79 and 71; 
Arkansas, 94 and 71; Missouri, 59 and 93; 
Tennessee, 86 and 74; Mississippi, 96 and 
Illinois, 57 and 92; Indiana, 54 and 80; 
71; Georgia, 95 and 79; Ohio, 64 and 93; 
Michigan, 84 and 93; Pennsylvania, 80 and 
107; Virginia, 61 and 115; North Carolina, 
67 and 107; New York, 97 and 109. 

Substantially more than 90 per cent of 
normal rainfall is required to replenish 
the dry subsoil materially, Mr. Kincer 
said, and over much of this region the 
depleted supply is remaining about sta- 
tionary at the low levels reached during 
the drought of 1930. 

Rainfall Summary Given 

A summary of Spring rainfall conditions 
this year, issued by the Bureau June 10, 
follows in full text: 

In compiling meteorological records, 
March, April, and May, combined, are con- 
sidered the Spring season, and June, July, 
and August the Summer. At this time, 
the beginning of Summer, it may be of 


Spring of this year with that of the same 
season last year. For these three months 
there was more than the norma! rainfall 
in the Atlantic States from North Carolina 
northward, including West Virginia, with 
the heaviest amounts in New York, the 
Virginias, and Maryland. These States 
had 10 to 20 per cent above normal for 
the three months, while last spring they 
| had large deficiencies, being mostly about 
40 per cent below normal! in the Potomac 
drainage basin. The Virginias, Maryland, 
and North Carolina had from 60 to 80 per 
cent more rain this Spring than last. 


Spring Drier Than Normal 


The three months were drier than nor- 
mal in all other States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, though Ohio, Michigan, Ili- 





|interest to compare the rainfall for the| 





per cent of normal! and Iowa 75 per cent. 
Most of the southern States had less rain 
this Spring than last, the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley having about 70 per cent of 
normal against about 90 per cent last 
Spring. However, May, last year, had ex- | 
cessively rains in much of the South, which | 
made the Spring totals comparatively 
large. Considerably less rain fell this} 
Spring than last over a large area of the 
Northwest between the lake region and 
Rocky Mountains, especially in Nebraska, | 
the Dakotas, and Montana, while the Pa- 
cific Northwest, especially eastern Wash- 
aon and Oregon, continued distressingly 
ry. 

To summarize, at the beginning of Sum- | 
mer the Atlantic States and the Ohio and 
middle Mississippi Valleys were much bet- | 
ter supplied with moisture for current | 
use than a year ago, especially the Atlantic 
States where rains had been heavy. Most 
of the South and Northwest, however, had 
less soil moisture than last year. Rain 
was badly needed over considerable areas 
of the far West and Northwest, while the 
lack of moisture was becoming apparent 
over an area extending from central Ken- 
tucky southward to the Gulf. All other) 
sections, in general, had enough for cur- 
rent needs. 








United Kingdom Imports 
_ More Russian Salmon 
The United Kingdom's imports of | 





canned salmon showed a general increase 
during 1930 and were featured by a large 
gain in the volume received from Soviet 
Russia, according to British statistics re- 
ceived from Trade Commissioner James 
Somerville Jr., at London. 


Total imports from all sources amounted | 
to 105,002,016 pounds as compared with 
96,272,512 pounds in 1929. The total from 
Soviet Russia amounted to 60,058,880 
pounds in 1930, as compared with 41,142,-; 
864 pounds in the previous year. 


United Kingdom imports of other fish | 
(except oysters for breeding) from Soviet- 
Russia totaled 6,113,520 pounds valued at 
$1,391,022, in 1930 as compared with 2,- 


yorts in May were 258,000 bushels and nois, Missouri, and Kansas had from 93 | 367,568 pounds valued at $921,582.—/ssued 
}to 99 per cent of normal; Indiana had 80 by the Department of Commerce. ’ 


in April were 76,000. 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not includin 
part-time employes), F: 








proprietors, B; net sales| 
| (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including | 


|/in much of West Virginia 











Kingston, Pa., 1930 Population, 21,600 
A B Cc D E F 
CMDR os chau ins inc ules she we cams 297 864 $11,236,250 100.00 $1,760,283 $1,200,264 
Single-store independents .......... 256 654 8,596,624 76.51 1,314,375 888,789 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 33 147 1,789,117 15.92 158,588 191,495 
All other types of organization..... 8 63 850,509 7.57 | 287,320 119,980 | 
Lewistown, Pa., 1930 Population, 13,357 | 
A B Cc D E F 
ee OE na ae esas cess o po Aeeeanehaak 291 910 $9,719,202 100.00 $1,882,766 $958,305 | 
| Single-store independents .......... 246 686 7,357,046 75.69 1,579,399 748,094 
Mr NDE a s CAXKAR CUA bekus Ss nsecns 910 $9,719,202 100.00 $1,882,766 $958,305 | 
Chains (four or more units) : 177 1,714,418 17.64 187.448 149,864 
All other types of organization..... 14 47 647.738 6.67 115,919 60,347 
Plymouth, Pa., 1930 Population, 16,543 
A B Cc D E ¥F 
Set heed can na ake est hin ien 312 401 $5,386,207 100.00 $991,962 $453,274 
Single-store independents .......... 279 275 4.168,161 77.39 835,154 318,847 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 16 83 861,437 15.99 67,235 74,025 
All other types of organization...... 17 43 356,609 6.62 89,572 60,402 
Shamokin, Pa., 1930 Population, 20,274 
A B Cc D E F 
OE. ons 6.000 4536460 5440 da Rae nee 411 1,058 $11,532,259 100.00 $2,402.215 $1,214,769 
Single-store independents .......... 334 625 7,129,530 61.82 1,539,346 788,383 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 56 296 2,804,126 24.32 336,759 258,618 
All other types of organization...... 21 137 1,598,603 13.86 526,110 167,768 
Sharon, Pa., 1930 Population, 25,908 
| B Cc D E F 
ee CA eS ntewac eu aaa ieee Rae e AAS 1,263 $14,561,254 100.00 $2,404,115 $1,720,417 
Single-store independents ..... 793 9,678,151 66.46 1,670,999 1,121,148 
Chains (four or more units) 302 2,770,785 19.03 350,250 308,671 
All other types of organization...... 16 168 2,112,348 14.51 382,866 290,598 
Waynesboro, Pa., 1930 Population, 10,167 
A B Cc D E F 
BP SRIIOD, aon'5 a ich anndsacangrdeaneesat ca 173 424 $4,981,024 100.00 $918,589 $405,002 
Single-store independents .......... 150 293 3,873,275 77.76 586 309,533 
|Chains (four or more units) ........ 15 71 751,813 15.10 86.607 61,811 
All other types of organization...... 8 60 355,936 7.14 123,396 33,658 
e Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1930 Population, 86,626 
A B Cc D E F 
Bll ROTOR nc rcevennccccencsccccncccces 1,915 5,946 $57,840,667 100.00 $9,945,971 $7,372,325 
Single-store independents .......... 1,626 3,686 34,429,491 59.53 7,119,816 4,510,40€ 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 191 1,686 17,613,126 30.45 1,957,409 2,094.21: 
All other types of organization...... 98 574 5,798,050 10.02 868,746 767,7C' 
Trenton, N. J., 1930 Population, 123,356 
A B Cc D E F 
AD GROMOR oc ccencvenenccse ccvccncccce 2,035 6,447 $77,641,627 100.00 $10,626,577 $9,070.79 
Single-store independents .......... 1,694 4,329 54,580,128 70.30 7,858,449 6,188,86 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 271 ~=1,530 17,273,898 22.25 1,438,956 2,041.8: 
All other types of organization...... 70 588 5,787,601 7.45 1,329,172 840," 
St. Louis, Mo., 1930 Population, 821,960 
A , 38 Cc D E Fr 
ONE ny hi haderdasnddsake valenenud 12.628 42,251 $441.289.284 199.9 gFaT™Fe MAR g5R-” 
Single-store independents ......... 10,602 24,735 278,608,016 63.12 41,908,275 35,185,832 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 1,425 11,872 114,450,282 29.95 1U,200,48y Aut, 
All other types of organization..... 601 5,644 48,331,088 10.95 7,594,198 7,150,21. 
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Crops in South | 
And Northwest 


Generally Favorable to Agri- 
culture Elsewhere, Ac: 


cording to Review of Farm 
Conditions 





Weather during the last week wa 
mostly favorable to agriculture except it 
the Northwest and parts of the South, bw 
Spring wheat continued to suffer severel)4 
from drought and Winter wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest is a failure in some 
regions and is being cut for hay, the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated June 10 in its weekly review 
of weather and crop conditions. The ree 
view follows in full text: 


Temperatures were moderately high fa’ 
the season during the first part of the 
week, but much cooler weather prevailet 
over the eastern half of the country thes 
latter part. Showers were frequent it: 
many central and northern States, and 
general rains, heavy in many places, cov 
ered the northeastern portion of the coun- 
try the latter part of the period, especially 

t and Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The temperatures for the week averaged 
somewhat above normal in the north 
Atlantic States, the interior of the South- 
east, and rather generally from theGreat ‘& 
Plains westward. The relatively warmests 
weather was experienced in the Grea’: 
Plains States and in the far Northwes*. 
where the weekly mean temperatures were? 
mostly from 3 degrees to 9 degrees above 
normal. It was moderately cool in mo, 
Gulf sections, and the temperature aver- 
aged from 1 degree to as much as 5 
degrees below normal in the lower lake’ 
region and the Ohio and upper Mississippi 
valleys, 

Little Rain in South 


Very little rain occurred in the South, . 


| except in the eastern Carolinas and parts 
| Of Arkansas and Oklahoma. In most Gulf 
| sections the week was practically rain- 


less. On the other hand, the amounts 
were substantial to heavy rather generally 
in the Northeast, the lower lake region, 
the northern Ohio Valley, and from the 
upper Mississippi Valley westward to the 
Rocky Mountains. In the northern Great 
Plains, including Montana, showers were 
spotted and moisture is still scanty in 
most sections. West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains no rain fell in the north and only 
local showers in central and southern 
districts. 


From the Mississippi Valley eastward 
temperatures were rather too low for best 


| Srowth of warm-weather crops, and there 


is a rather general need of rain in the 
Northwest and much of the South, but 
otherwise the weather was favorable for 
agricultural interests. Showers to gen- 
erous precipitation were especially helpful 
over a large area of the interior, includ- 
Plains, the 
northern half of the Mississippi Valley, 
the Ohio Valley, and the lower lake re- 
gion, while good, soaking rains were re- 
ceived in the Northeast as far south as 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Rain 
is needed in the South for many crops, 
especially truck, gardens, and pastures 
but the warmer weather was helpfu:’ 
wherever there is sufficient moisture. 
Many localities, however, are dry as far 


|north as parts of southern Kentucky and’ 
east to South Carolina and western Norte 


Carolina. In most Southern States the 
May rainfall was considerably below nor- 
mal, and June, so far, has been mostly 


Northwest Needs Moisture 


In the Northwest some limited areas 
were favored by good showers, but they 

r many lo- 
calities are still very dry, the most ae 
need of rain being in western North Da- 
kota, much of Montana, and in the Pacific 
Northwest. Good rains temporarily re- 
lieved the situation in the central por- 
tions of Montana, but elsewhere it con- 
tinues dry, while the North Pacific States 
received practically no moisture. Except 
locally in the East, farm work made good 
advance, but Spring crops are rather gen- 
erally backward. The cultivation of corn 
is now rather general, and the harvest- 
ing of Winter wheat has begun northward 


to North Carolina, Tennessee, and Okla- 
homa. 


Small grains—Progress and condition 


| of Winter wheat in the Ohio Valley con- 


tinued generally very good to excellent, 
with the crop now headed to the northern 
parts of the valley area and in bloom to 


|central sections; there were some com- 


Plaints of too rank growth and lodging: 
harvest is expected to begin next eek 
in southern Kentucky. In the trans-Mis- 
Sissippi States Winter wheat is still ex- 
cellent, with heading noted north to Iowa 
and some signs of ripening observed in 
southern Missouri. In the Southwest con- 


| ditions were largely favorable, except in 


western Kansas where it is too dry and 


|in northern Oklahoma where th y 
| Some wind and hail damage. che 


r Harvest wa 
favored in Texas, and has begun in southe 
ern Oklahoma where the crop is ripening 
fast; cutting is expected to begin within a 
— in sau -ceniees and southeastern 
ansas and more generally abo y 
sa days later. . se 
n the Northwest conditions are st 
dry, although there were scattered. tee 
beneficial showers. In Montana Winter 
wheat is heading, with stands fair, but 
uneven, while heading was noted in south- 
In Washington it is a com- 
plete failure in some of the drier localities 
hay, while 
sale re Seeurnes in nearly all of 
e wheat belt; much suffering 2 
ported in Oregon. ciiiailias 
Spring Wheat Retarded 
The Spring Wheat Belt stil] needs rain 
rather generally, especially in northwest- 


;ern North Dakota and eastern Montana 


although there were 
some parts. 
belt progress 


beneficial showers in 
In eastern sections of the 
of the crop was fair in gen- 
era or on light, upland soils, while 
it is now doing well in South Dakota and 
has improved where rains fell in Mon- 
tana. Oats are doing well, and heading 
to the central Ohio Valley; harvest is 
making good advance in the Southwest 
Corn.—The week was fairly favorable for 
the corn crop. Higher temperatures are 
needed over the eastern half of the belt 
and growth is rather slow in some west- 
ern sections because of the hard soil, but 
timely rains were helpful in the central 
valley areas. There are some reports of 
improvement in color in the south-central 
portions of the belt, but stands are ire 
regular rather generally, Principally be. 
cause of widespread ravages of cutworms 
In Iowa the condition and progress of the 
crop were fair to very good, with the earli- 
est cultivated once, while fair growth was 
‘eported in Illinois, but with warme, 
weather needed. In the more eastern 
States corn grew well, but itis needine 
ain in much of the South. 
Fair Progress in Cotton 
Cotton—Temperature averaged near 
‘ormal in nearly all sections of the Cotton 
elt and the week was mostly fair, there 
cing only limited areas with appreciab)e 
ains. It was the warmest week of thé 
ason, so far, over considerable portion# 
£ the belt. 
In Texas warmer weather was hap- 
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| daily production of eggs at the beginning 


| last year. c 
| June 1 rate of laying this year over last 


is 


Pears Reported to Be in| 
Poorer Condition | 


A less favorable outlook for the fruit crop 
has just been reported by the Department 
of Agriculture in its general crop report. 
The apple crop, it was indicated. will be 


large, but the condition of citrus fruits, 
peaches and pears is below normal. Pro- 
duction of cherries, plums and prunes also 
will be less than last year, it was shown. 
(The Department's survey of the prospects 
of grains, potatoes and hay was printed 
in the issue of June 10.) The comments 
on the prospects for fruit as well as egg 
production, farm labor and pastures fol- 
low in full text: 

Apples.—Present prospects in practically 
all sections of the country are quite favor- 
able for a large apple crop in 1931, al- 
though no forecast of the actual quantity 
is available at this time. The June 1 
condition is reported to be 75.7 per cent 
of normal, which is very much better than 
either the June 1 condition last year or 
the average of the preceding 10 years, 
56.8 and 68.2 per cent, respectively. Com- 
pared with last year, present conditions in 
the northeastern and the western States 
are slightly higher, but in the central and 
southern States they give promise of ex- 
ceptional production in contrast with the 
short crop of a year ago. 


Pear Crop Short 


Peaches.—Peach prospects in 10 south- 
ern States indicate a probable production 
of 18,651,000 bushels which is slightly 
larger than was forecast a month ago. In 
1930 10,173,000 bushels were produced in 
these 10 States. For the country as a 
whole, the June 1 condition is reported 
at 78.5 per cent of normal, compared with 
47.1 per cent on June 1 a‘year ago and 
64.3, the average of the previous 10 years. 
The condition indicates a total peach 
crop of 178,091,000 bushels which, if it 
materializes, will be 46 per cent larger 
than last year’s production. The 1930 crop 
was slightly below the average of the pre- 
vious five years. 

Pears.—June 1 condition of pears is re- 
ported to be 61.4 per cent or somewhat 
lower than a year ago and below the 
average for June 1 the preceding 10 years 
For the present, indications are for a pro- 
duction of 23,572,000 bushels this year com- 
pared with 27,577,000 last year and 22,- 
123,000, the average crop of the preceding 
five years. Conditions are comparatively 
low in all sections of the country except 
the southeast. The present prospect is 
much better than last year in the central 
States and southern States, but is ap- 
preciably lower than on June 1 a year ago 
in the important eastern and western 
States. The crop in the Pacific northwest 
was damaged by freezes and high winds 
and has suffered from lack of water. 

Citrus Fruits——More than the usual de- 
cline occurred in the condition of oranges 
end grapefruit during May in most of the 
States concerned, much of the heavy 
blodm failing to set. Condition declined 
9 points on California oranges, 14 points | 
on Florida oranges and 12 points on Flor- 
ida grapefruit. compared with a_ usual 
decline of 3 to 4 points. California lemons 
and Florida limes show only about the} 
average decline for the month. In Cali-| 
fornia, Navel oranges have set very ir- 
regularly but Valencias are apparently | 
holding a good set. 


Cherries Under Normal 


Cherries—The June 1 condition in 10| 
States for which total production is an- 
nually estimated is reported at 67 per 
cent of normal, compared with 59 per cent 
on June 1 last year and 63 per cent the 
year before. In the principal eastern and 
central States, the crop appears to have 
more favorable chances than a year ago, 
with the exception of sour cherries in 
New York which are lower in condition 
than last year, due largely to frosts in 
early May. The crop in the western 
States, except California. indicates a gen- 
erally less promising outlook than in either 
of the past two years, chiefly due to frost 
and wind damage and in some areas, 
poor pollination. 

Plums and prunes.—Conditions are ex- 
tremely variable in different localities in 
Washington and Oregon. While June 1 
condition is reported moderately better 
than a year ago in the Northwest, it is 
substantially lower than two years ago. 
A combination of weather factors—frost, 
wind and dust storms—is held accountable 
for damage. Lower condition is reported 
for drying prunes than for the fresh crop. 
In California, a relatively good crop of 
plums is expected, but prune production 
will be much less than the large crop of 
1930. 


Larger Egg Production 

Egg Production.—The average number 
of hens and pullets on hand June 1 in the 
flocks of crop reporters remains about 5 
per cent below numbers on June 1 last 
year, the same difference as shown on 
May 1. The number of eggs laid per 100 


Weather Retards Crops 
In South and Northwest 


ful, and the condition and stands of | 
cotton are fair to good, with re-| 
planting about completed; the crop con- | 
tinues considerably later than normal. The | 
bulk of cotton is small and late also in 
much of Oklahoma, but the weekly prog- 
ress was fair to very good, with cultiva- | 
ting and chopping progressing in central 
and southern localities. | 

Fairly good growth was reported in the | 
central States of the belt, with the warmer | 
weather favorable, though there were some | 
complaints of poor stands and generally | 
of lateness. Growth was poor in parts of | 
Tennessee, and late plantings and re- 
plantings have not germinated well in 
Alabama because of dryness. In Georgia 
stands are only fair, with germination 
slow and irregular in the north, due to} 
lack of moisture. In the Carolinas prog- | 
ress was mostly good, though in local 
areas condition is only fair. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures are need- 
ing rain in the South, while the continu- 
ation of droughty conditions in the North- 
west was very unfavorable, with much 
shrinkage of livestock and a general short- 
age of feed noted, especially in Montana. 
In other parts of the great western graz- 
ing area livestock and range conditions | 
remain largely satisfactory. 

The continued absence of rain in the} 
Southeast has been very detrimental to | 
truck, with some damage already reported; | 
elsewhere truck crops are mostly doing | 
well. | 








Gypsum in Canada 


On account of the large deposits of 
gypsum of excellent grade 
easily accessible to transportation and 
cheaply quarried, the export markets al- 
ways have been of great importance. The} 
value of the crude rock as mined is low, } 


8 making it unprofitable to ship the ma- 


terial in this form of any great distance. | 
(Department of Commerce.) 


ens on June 1 was about 3 per cent 

gre econ ascthet med sont fi he ch h in the returns | normal on June 1 as 
indicati reflect the changes shown in re 

SS ee ee ee eee for about 25,000 flocks reported by crop/per cent on May 1. 


e e | of June for the United States as a whole Correspondents, including commercial as | demand was also irregular, declines being 
Of Fruit Indicate | was about 2 per cent less than on June 1 | Well as farm flocks. 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Virginia, | lier. 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Loui- 


siana and Mississippi the number of eggs 
Apple Outlook Favorable, laid on June 1 this year was greater by 


° . 7 from 5 to 12 per cent than a year earlier, | 
But Citrus, Peaches and | averaging about 7 per cent higher. 





in Canada, | 


The most marked gain in the | 





try during this period. 


|gain of about 2 per cent. 


Farm labor.—Little change took place in 





| 
The remaining States show an average | farm labor increased at a slightly faster 
These figures |rate last month, being 72.6 per cent of 
compared to 72.1 
The movement of 


shown in the North Atlantic, West North 
Central, and Far Western Divisions while | below average on May 1, were seriously | the South and sharply below average in 
the farm labor situation during May. On| S°0me improvement was made elsewhere. | below average on June 1, most of the/a large area extending from the Canadian | 21,691,000 acres in the same countries in 
| reported from those States that were | June 1, crop es reported the | Compared to a year ago, the supply of 
n ro urv e | earliest and most seriously affected by the | supply at 108.5 per cent of normal as farm labor was about 11 per cent larger 
h. | great drought of 1930. In the States of | compared to 109.3 per cent a month ear-| on June 1, while the demand for the serv-| 

Declines in the supply of hired|ices of these workers was approximately | 

ee workers in South Atlantic States and the|13 per cent less. 

|Far West were slightly more than offset | unemployment 
by advances in the remainder of the coun-| large supply of farm workers while the 
greatly reduced level of prices of agri- 
Reports indicate that the demand for cultural products has forced the farmer) 10 years. 


Widespread industrial | 
accounts for this year’s 











to drastically cut his labor expenditures,| On June 1 pastures were a little above . 
and resulted in a considerable declined in| average in most of the area extending European Acreage in Rye 


Gemand. from Illinois through Missouri, Kansas, Less Than Total Last Year 
Pastures Below Normal New Mexico and Arizona. They were a - le 
Pastures.—Pastures, which were slightly | little below average in the remainder of Acpoban peusicied tome at this cme 


is placed at 19,987,000 acres compared with 


change being caused by lack of rainfall | line south through Michigan, Iowa, Ne-/| 1930. 
west of the Mississippi River combined | braska, Colorado and California. about average and Spring rye a little 
with freezes from Kansas north, On June | The drought is particularly serious in| above average on June 1 this year. Win- 
1 the condition of pastures was reported | North Dakota, Montana, and California. | ter killing of rye is reported at 3.0 per 
by crop correspondents as 178.5 per cent | The condition of pastures in Montana is|cent of the area sown which leavés ap- 
of normal compared with 80.4 per cent/ reported as 47 which is the lowest June 1| proximately 9,985,000 acres for the 1931 
last year and an average condition of 85/| pasture condition reported for any State| harvest. Winter rye in Poland was above 


Germany reports Winter rye as 





per cent on that date during the previous | during the last 10 years with the excep-| average on May 1.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





tion of New Mexico in 1925. 
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t’s toasted 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
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Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 


Your Throat Protection — 





chen Your Cow's 


against irritation — against cough 
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Don’t Rasp Your Throat 


With Harsh 
Irritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Place your finger on your Adam's Apple. 
You are actually touching your larynx = 
this is your voice box—it contains your 
vocal chords. When you consider your 
Adam’s Apple, you are considering your 
throat—your vocal chords. 


What is the effect of modern Ultra Violet 
Rays upon tobacco? Dr. E. E. Free, one of 
America’s well-known scientists, who was 
retained by us to study Lucky Strike’s 
manufacturing process, addressing the 
Iuminating Engineering Society, said: 


“The essential effect of the Ultra Violet 
is the production of better tobacco and 
of cigarettes regarded by virtually all 
smokers who have tested them as milder 
and with a lesser tendency to cause 
throat irritation.” 


Here in America LUCKY STRIKE is the only 
cigarette that employs Ultra Violet Rays 
in connection with its exclusive “TOAST- 
ING” Process—the only cigarette that 
brings you the benefits of the exclusive 
“TOASTING” Process which expels certain 
harshirritants presentin all raw tobaccos. 


TUNE IN=— 
The Lucky 
Strike Dance 
Orchestra, 
every Tuesday, 
Thursday and 
Saturday evee 
ningover 


N. B. C. nete 
works 





1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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Of Property Held 


e | Alice Wilson. 


Proper Tax Basis 


Massachusetts Law Held Not} 
To Bar Estate Tax on 
Transfer of Assets Under 
Appointment Power 


CHARLES E. STRATTON ET AL., EXECUTORS, 
Vv. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Circuit. Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 
No. 2514. | 
Appeal from the District Court for the| 

District of Massachusetts. 

Before BiIncHaM, ANDERSON and WILSON, JJ. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 28, 1931 

ANDERSON, J.—Marian A. Sargent died | 
on Feb. 16, 1924, and her will was duly | 
probated in Suffolk County, Massachu- 
setts. The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue assessed a tax on her estate, includ- 
ing therein property valued at $1,494,- 
182.27, the income.of which she had dur- | 
ing life, under trusts established by her} 
father, T. Jefferson Coolidge, containing | 
general powers of appointment by her} 
will over the principal of the trust prop- 
erty, with gifts over in default of such 
appointment. These powers she exercised 
by her will. 

In a brief but cogent opinion by Judge 
Morton, the tax on the aggregate estate 
thus computed, was sustained. Her ex- 
ecutors have appealed to this court. 


section 402, 42 Stat. 278: 


That the value of the gross estate of the 
decedent shall be determined by including the 
value at the time of his death of all prop- 
erty, real or personal, tangible or intangible, 
wherever situated. * * * 

(e).To the extent of any property passing 
under a general power of appointment ex- 
ercised by the decedent (1) by will, etc. 


Rights Similar to Ownership 


property during her life, and full power 
to dispose of it after her death. Her 
exercise of her general powers of appoint- 
ment subjected the property to her debts. 
Clapp v. Ingraham, 126 Mass. 200, and 


cases cited. These rights amounted, prac- . 


tically, almost to full ownership. 

e are unable to adopte the contention | 
of the plaintiff's learned counsel that, | 
failing explicit statement of such inten- 
tion, the statute does not apply to powers 
created before its passage. Plainly, -until 
her death in February, 1924, the decedent 
possessed full power to leave the property 
by will to whomsoever she saw fit, or to 
permit the gifts over of her father to 
take effect. In Knowlton v. Moore, 178 
U. S. 41, the Supreme Court said: 

“It is the power to transmit, or the 
transmission from the dead to the living, 
on which such taxes are more imme- 
diately rested.” 

She transmitted this property by her 
will and this transmission was taxable. 
Compare Fidelity-Phil. Trust Co. v. Mc- 
Caughn, 34 Fed. (2d) 600; Leser v. Burnet, 
46 Fed. (2d) 756. 

The case falls under the reasoning of | 
Chase National Bank v. United States, 
278 U. S. 327, and Reinecke v. Northern 
Trust Co., 278 U. S. 339. See also Lee v. 
Commissioner, 18 B. T. A. 251; Minis v. 
United States, 66 Ct. of Claims, 58; cer- 


tiorari denied, 278 U. 8. 657; Fidelity- 
Phil. Trust Co. v. McCaughn (C. C. A. 
3d), 34 Fed. (2d) 600; certiorari denied 
280 U. S. 602; Whitlock-Rose v. Mc- 
Caughn (C. C. A. 3d), 21 Fed. (2d) 164; 
Blackburne v. Brown (C. C. A. 3d), 43 
Fed. (2d) 320. 


Transfer Held Taxable 

Whether overruled or modified or not, 
by the Chase Bank case and the Reinecke | 
cast, supra ‘see Heiner v. Grandin, 44 
Fed. (2d) 141), the decision in Llewellyn | 
v. Frick, 268 U. S. 238, is not in point. In 
that case it was held that insurance pol- 
icies taken out before the passage of the! 
act, in which the decedent retained the 
power to change at will the beneficiaries, 
were not taxable as a part of his estate. 
See also 278 U. S. 339 at 345; Saltonstall 
v. Saltonstall, 276 U. S. 260, 271. | 

The appellants’ contention that, under 
the law of Massachusetts, the property 


Passing under the decedent's exercised 
powers of appointment was no part of 
her estate. ard therefore not taxable, 


while possibly logically sound, is not prac- 
tically tenable. Compare United States v. 

scld, 255 U. S. 257. The Federal power 
to ‘ax is not thus limited. The decedent 
had, to repeat, not only the income dur- | 
ing her life, but full power to dispose of 
it at her death. She actually transmitted 
the property by exercising the granted 
powers. Congress might tax such trans- 
mission. Tyler v. United States, 281 U. S. 
4987. The fact that the decedent’s ap- 
pointees took, technically, from the donor 
of her power is, for present purposes, im- 


material. Compare Third Nat. Bank v. 
White. 45 Fed. (2d) 9f1. 

Appellants’ learned counsel also con- 
tends that, thus construed, the act was 
unconstitutional. We fail to see wherein 
this is so. 

The judgment of the district court is 
affirmed. 


Court Halts Printing 
Of Indiana Statutes 


Writ to Dissolve Injunction 
Charging Fraud Denied 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 10.—The Indi- 
ana Supreme Court today denied a writ 
of prohibition to dissolve the injunction 
of the Marion Circuit Court which pre- 
vents publication of the 1931 legislative 
acts. The ruling leaves problematical the 
date when the acts will become effective. 

In the court’s majority opinion, written 
by Chief Justice Clarence R. Martin, it is 
suggested that the acts could be pub- 
lished without including House bill, No. 
6, which is the cause of the controversy 
which resulted in injunction proceedings 
by the cities of Indianapolis and Muncie. 

Ancient Maxim Cited 

Justice Martin’s opinion cited the an- 
cient maxim of law, “deceit and fraud 
should always be remedied” as the basis 
for refusing a writ. It was sought by 
Attorney General James M. Ogden on 
behalf of Secretary of State Frank Mayr 


Jr., who is charged with printing and 
distributing the acts, usually completed 
by May 1. 


Marion County Circuit Judge Harry O. 
Chamberlin had granted an injunction 
against printing House Bill No. 6 on alle- 
gations that traud entered into its pas- 
sage. 

Judges Julius C, Travis and David A. 
Myers joined in Judge Martin’s conclu- 
sions, but Judge Myers wrote a separate 
opinion in which Judge Travis joined 
Judges Walter E. Treanor and Curtis W. 
Roll dissented, Judge Treanor writing thei 
opinion. 

Appeal May Take Years 

Attorney General Ogden expressed the 
oral opinion that the acts cannot be pub- 
lished until disposition is made of the 
case in the lower court. Should appeals 
be taken: years might elapse before final 
decision, it was pointed out. 


Cataract Ice Company. 


Customs Classification 


United States Customs Court at New York 
presided at hearings here yesterday in a 
number of cases arising under the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 
the 
ported by 
The Government contended that the edg- 
e " ing on the hems of these handkerchiefs 

The question arises under the following | constituted embroidery and that duty had 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1921,|peen properly applied at the rate of eithe: 
3 or 4 cents each, plus 40 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1529 (b) of the 
act of 1930. 


neys for the store claimed that this edg- 
ing was not embridery but was for utili- 
tarian purposes to prevent the hem from 
unravelling. Duty, it was declared, should | petition in the Probate Court for partial! « Trust Co. v. Wall, es Cay caper 


| have been taken at only 35 per cent ad_/| distribution in kind of stocks of the trust | 
The decedent had the income of this | valorem, under the linen 


Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 10 
Docket No. 30079, 

Where the Commissioner sends a 
notice of deficiency to a taxpayer 
within the statutory period of limita- 
tions and the taxpayer does not ap- 
peal therefrom to the Board and, after 
the statutory period of limitations has 
tolled with respect to the determina- 
tion of a deficiency, the Commissioner 
sends a further notice of deficiency 
to the taxpayer but within the period 
during which the statute of ~limita- 
tions is suspended for the purpose of 
the assessment and collection of the JaMES F, CrEED, TRUSTEE, 
deficiency covered by the first defi- v. 
ciency notice, the assessment and col- KATHERINE G. MCALEER ET AL. 
lection of the deficiency covered by Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 
the second notice of deficiency are Appeals from decree entered in Probate 
barred. ‘Court for County of Suffolk upon petition 

for allowance of the substituted second 

account of the trustee under will of C. 

James Connelly. * 
©. Srorer (J. J. Lucas with him), for re- 

spondent Connelly; J. L. SHEEHAN (J. 

P. Bett with him), for respondent 
| Buckley and others; W. C. Creep sub- 

mitted brief for petitioner. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 27, 1931 

Pierce, J.—This case involves two 
On Handkerchiefs Argued separate appeals from a decree of the 
Probate Court allowing the second substi- 
tuted account of James F. Creed, sole 
surviving trustee under the will of C. 
James Connelly, late of Boston, deceased. 
A decree allowing the trustee's first ac- 
count was amended in Lannin v. Buckley, 
256 Mass. 78, and on appeal, after rescript, 
was affirmed in 268 Mass. 106. A dispute 
between the life tenant and remainder- 
men was’before the court in Creed v. Con- 
nelly, Mass. Adv. Sh. (1930) 1449. 

C. James Connelly died on July 10, 1914. 
By his will, after payment of minor be- 
quests, he left the rest of his estate in 
trust, the income to be paid to his wife, 
Agnes G. Connelly, during her lifetime, 
and the remainder over on her death. The 
widow died on Aug. 22, 1929. On Sept. 14, 
1929, some of the remaindermen filed a 


Docket No. 32345. 
1. Reasonable deductions for officers’ | 
salaries determined. | 
2. Respondent's determination of in- 
come derived by petitioner as lessor | 
on account of the erection of improve- 
ments upon a leased property ap- 
proved. 


Cuicaco, June 10.—Judge Sullivan of the 


One of these issues involved 
classification of handkerchiefs, im- 
Marshall Field & Company. 


In challenging this assessment, attor- 


hedule of the|estate. Not all of the remaindermen 


new tariff law. The court reserved de-! agreed to the distribution of the securities 
cision. 


in kind; the petition was dismissed and 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —— 


INFANTS—Laws for protection of—Permitting boy to work in building for inde- 
pendent contractor—Liability for boy’s death— 

A meat packing corporation was liable for the death of a boy under 12 years of 
age who was Killed in its building while working for aff independent contractor 
moving machinery from the building, under a Montana statute providing that any 
person or corporation “who shall knowingly employ or permit to be employed any 
child under the age of 16 years, to render or perform any service or labor, whether 
under contract of employment or otherwise * * * where machinery is operated” shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, since the proprietor violated such statute in permitting 
the boy to work in and about machinery in its building, even though it did not 
employ the boy. 

Daly v. Swift & Co.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6747, May 19, 1931. 





« 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Torts—Liability of city—Injuries caused by horse- 
drawn wagon—Application of Vehicle Act— 

A city in Pennsylvania was not liable for injuries caused by a horse-drawn wagon 
owned by the city on the ground that the driver violated the Vehicle Code of 1927, 
since section 1032 of such act, in making the act applicable to “drivers of State, 
county and city vehicles,” does not make the State or a county or a city owner of a 
vehicle liable for a violation of the act by the driver of the vehicle, and since the 
act does not apply to horse-drawn vehicles. 

Bandos v. Philadelphia; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 240, May 27, 1931. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Employments within statute—Performance of 
statutory road work—Status as township émploye within meaning of act— 

Neither a male citizen nor his substitute, while performing statutory road duty in 
Oklahoma, is an employe of the township in which the road duty is performed, 
within the meaning of the provisions of the Workmen's Compensation Act making 
the act applicable to the employes of a township “employed for wages,” since such 
citizen or his substitute is not “employed for wages.” 

Board of Trustees, etc., v. State Industrial Commission et al.; Okla, Sup. Ct., No. 
21848. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


TRUSTS—Administration—Sale of stock on death of life beneficiary—Effect of 
sudden drop of stock ices prior to sale—Petition of some of remaindermen for 
partial distribution of stocks in kind— 

Where some of the remaindermen entitled to the principal of a trust estate on the 
death of the life benefic:ary on Aug. 22, 1929, petitioned the probate court, on Sept. 
14, for a partial d'stribution in kind of the stocks of the trust estate and the court 
dismissed the petit’on on the refusal of other remaindermen to agree thereto and 
ordered the stocks sold within a reasonable time, the delay of the trustee in selling 
the stock until after the sudden drop in stock prices in October and November 
of 1929, did not make him chargeable with the difference between the market price 
of the stock at the time of the life beneficiary’s death and the price of such stock 
at the time of the actual sale, since the delay was not unreasonable inasmuch as 
the trustee, as a reasonabie man, could await the outcome of the petition for partial 
distribution in kind—Creed, Trustee, v. McAleer et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 854, June 11, 1931. 





TRUSTS—Administration—Failure to sell corporate stock at peak price— 

A trustee on the termination of a trust and the distribution to the remaindermen 
following the death of the life beneficiary was not chargeable with the difference 
between the price of corporate stocks constituting the trust estate at their peak 
and the lower price at which they were subsequently sold, in the absence of a 
showing that the failure to sell at the peak price was an abuse of the sound discre- 
tion and good judgment which a prudent man dealing with his own permanent 
investments would have exercised.—Creed, Trustee, v. McAleer et al. (Mass.*Sup. 
Jud. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 854, June 11, 1931. 





TRUSTS—Administration—Investments—Property of wasting nature— 

A trustee, unless directed to so do in the instrument creating the trust, may not 
invest funds in property of a wasting nature in order to increase the income, and 
where he receives, as a part of the trust estate, property of a wasting nature, he 
should convert such property into safe investments.—Creed, Trustee, v. McAleer 
et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 854, June 11, 1931. 





TRUSTS—Administration—Stock dividend as income as distinguished from prin- 
cipal— 

Where a trustee exchanged corporate stock of a company for the stock of another 
company pursuant to a plan of reorganization on the basis of two shares of the 
latter company for one share of the former company and received in addition 
thereto one-half share in the latter company for every share in the former company 
designated by the reorganization committee as a “special dividend,” the one-half 
share constituting such special dividend was a part of the income and not a part 
of the principal of the trust estate, although it was not disclosed whether such 
dividend was or was not payable from the surplus, since the assertion of a corpora- 
tion as to the nature of its corporate action made in good faith should be accepted 
as true.—Creed, Trustee, v. McAleer et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 854, 
June 11, 1931. 

TRUSTS—Administration—Investments—Retention of mining stock diminishing in 
value— 

A trustee who retained mining stocks which diminished in value because of the 
exhaustion of the mine, without the consent of the remaindermen, was chargeable 
with the loss sustained by reason of the diminished value, on his final accounting 
and distribution of the principal to the remaindermen.—Creed, Trustee, v. McAleer 
et al.. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct,)—6 U. 8. Daily, 854, June 11, 1931. 
TRUSTS—Administration—Investments—Trustee’s right to offset loss for which he 
is liable by gain in value of other assets— 

A trustee who was chargeable with the decrease in value of mining stock which, 
in the exercis@gof good judgment, he should have sold, could not offset such loss by 
an increase in the value of other stock which constituted a part of the trust estate, 
since a trustee cannot offset a loss for which he is liable by a gain belonging not to 
him, but to the beneficiaries——Creed, Trustee, v. McAleer et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud. 
Ct.).—6 U. 8S. Daily, 854, June 11, 1931. 





TRUSTS—Compensation of trustee—Services rendered subsequent to 
ficiary’s death— 

The compensation of a trustee for services rendered after the death of the bene- 
fiiary in the termination of the trust and the distribution of the principal to the 
remaindermen was payable out of the principal and not out of the income payable 
to the life beneficiary's estate—Creed, Trustee, v. McAleer et aly (Mass. Sup. Jud. 
Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 854, June 11, 1931. 


life bene- 





‘ederal Taxation 


ESTATE TAX—Power of appointment—Massachusetts law—Power created before 
passage of act— 5 

Value of property passing under a general power of appointment held properly 
included in the gross estate although power was created prior to passage of the act; 
the fact that under the State law the decedent’s appointees took technically from 
the donor of the power held immaterial.—Stratton v. U.S. (C. C. A. 1)—6 U. 8. 


Daily, 854, June 11, 1931. 


Is Held Not Ch 


Delay Following Issuance of Order to Sell Securities Is Not 
Considered Unreasonable 


Massachusetts Court 


a reasonable time. 
The sale price of most of the stock ex-| 


Under Facts, According to | 
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Right to Dispose Rulings by Board 
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pro rata shares of the capital stock of 
such new company (organized for the | 


of the internal management of corpora- 


Loss Caused by Decline in Stocks | tions as defined and declared by - Insured Autoist 


argeable to Trustee 


votes.” Dodge v. Commissioner of Cor- 


Mass. 515. “Everything is made to turn 
the action of the corporation.” 
D’Ooge v. Leeds, 176 Mass. 558, 560. Davis 


. Jackson, 152 Mass. 58. Smith v. Cotting, 


from Gifford v. Thompson, 115 Mass. 478, 
Brownell v. Anthony, 189 Mass. 442, An- 
derson v. Bean, Mass. Adv. Sh. (1930) 1759, 
1766-1768, and from Heard v. Eldridge, 109 
Mass. 258, as explained in Gray v. Hemen- 
way, 268 Mass. 522, 523. We think the 
action of the Probate Court in this re- 
spect was plainly wrong, whether such 


Boston, Mass. ; the stocks were ordered to be sold within | titled to receive from the Committee his| action be considered a ruling of law or | 


a finding of fact, and that the dividend 
should have been treated as a part of the 


ceeded their appraised value when they| purpose of carrying out the plan) which | estate of the life beneficiary. 


were turned over to the trustees by the| 
executors under the will. At times, how- | 
ever, during the term of the trust many 
of the stocks could have been sold at! 
higher prices. The appellants seek to! 
| charge the trustees for the difference be- | 
| tween the price of the stocks at their peak 
and the price at which they were sold. 


A trustee, to invest, is required to con- 
|duct himself faithfully and to exercise a 
}sound discretion, observing how men of 
| prudence, discretion and intelligence man- 
age their own affairs, not in regard to 
speculation, but in regard to the perma- 
nent disposition of their funds, and con- 
sidering the probable income as well as 
the probable safety of the capital in- 
volved. Harvard College v. Armory, 9 
Pick. 446, 461. Bowker v. Pierce, 130 Mass. 
262. Dickinson, appellant, 152 Mass. 184. 
Taft v. Smith, 186 Mass. 31. Kimball v. 
Whitney, 233 Mass. 321, 331. Boston Safe} 
Deposit & ‘Trust Co. v. Wall, 254 Mass. 
| 464, 467. Lannin v. Buckley, 256 Mass. 78, 
| 83. Exchange Trust Co. v. Doudera, Mass. | 

Adv. Sh. (1930) 439. 


| The Probate Court found that the 
| trustee throughout acted in good faith, al- 
| though imprudently as to the investment 
in certain enumerated stocks. The trustee 
is chargeable, therefore, with failure to 
sell such stocks at the peak price only if 
such failure was an abuse of “the sound 
| discretion and good judgment of a pru-| 
|dent man dealing with his own perma- 
|nent investments.” 





supra. 

| The delay in selling the stocks aftér 
| the death of the life tenant was not un- 
|reasonable. 4s a reasonable man, the 
trustee could await the outcome of the 
petition for partial distribution in kind. | 
He could not be held to forecast the sud- | 
den drop in stock prices in October and/| 
November, 1929. He is not chargeable with | 
the difference between the market price | 
of the stock at the life tenant’s death! 
and the price of such stock at the time 
of the actual sale. Compare McCoole v.| 
| Mackintosh, 267 Mass. 86, 94, 95; State/ 
| Street Trust Co. v. Walker, 259 Mass. 578. 


|Compensation as Allowed 


| Considered Proper 


The allowance of compensation to the! 
trustee “to be paid to him out of the. 
vrincipal of the trust estate’ was proper. | 
In making the allowance the Probate Court | 
considered only “his services subsequent | 
to the death of the life beneficiary in all! 
matters relative to the closing up of the| 
trust estate, including services in rela-! 
tion to the petition for distribution in kind; 
the petition for instructions as to dis- 
position of proceeds of sale of the ‘Fen- 
way’ land; the petition for determination | 
of the validity of the assignment of Mary | 
E. Connelly, one‘of the remaindermen; the | 
adjudication of the account now before | 
| the court, and his.services in the litiga-| 
tion as to the trustee's first account, where | 
the contest was by the remaindermen, re- | 
lated to principal,.and in which the ac-| 
|countant. prevailed .saye.as to certain 
mathematical errors.” See Lannin_v.| 
Buckley, 256 Mass. 78, and Lannin v.| 
Buckley, 268 Mass. 106. Inthe allowance | 
|to the attorney the judge considered only 
his services rendered in connection with 
the litigation as to the trustee's first ac- 
count, Lannin v. Buckley, 256 Mass. 78, 
and his services in connection with the 
closing of the trust estate after the death 
of the life beneficiary. 


For other services rendered by the 
trustee and the attorney the income ac- 
| count was charged, without objection from | 
the estate of the life tenant. Compensa- 
| tion for services rendered after the death 
of the life tenant is payable out of capital. 
Denny v. Allen, 1 Pick. 147, 150. Parker v. 
Ames, 121 Mass. 220, 222. Parkhurst v. 
Ginn, 228 Mass. 159, 170. “The regular 
annual or periodically recurring expenses | 
arising in the administration of a pro- 
ductive trust commonly are paid out of 
the income, while extraordinary and un- 
usual expenses are chargeable against the 
capital. The costs of litigation generally | 
fall in the latter class.” Cogswell v.| 
Weston, 228 Mass. 219, at 222. There is| 
nothing in the facts proved which required 
| the judge of probate to apply a different | 
|rule. The services rendered by the trustee | 
and his attorney in the litigation over | 
the first account were not regular or peri- | 
| Odically recurring expenses; they were a 
{part of the litigation and do not appear 
to be excessive or unreasonable. Gray v. 
Hemenway, 212 Mass. 239. 243. Loring, 
petitioner, 227 Mass. 392, 395. : 


The compensation to be allowed the 
trustee and the attorney was such reason- 
|} able compensation as the Probate Court 
|may order. Howard v. Hunt, 267 Mass. 
| 185, 187. G. L. c. 206, section 16. The 
allowance of the trustee’s compensation 
from the principal for services in bringing 
a petition for determination of the valid- 
ity of the assignment by Mary E. Connelly, 
| one of the remaindermen, obviously should 
be charged not against the estate gen- 
;erally but against the distributive share 
| of Mary E. Connelly, she being the only 
|remainderman benefited by the petition. 


Tax Status of Stock 
Paid as Dividend 


On their appointment the trustees re- 
ceived from the executors of the will of 
James C. Connelly 48 shares of the stock 
,of The Pullman Company. For each share 
of stock the trustees received two and one- 
half shares of Pullman Incorporated. The 
Probate Court ruled “that the proceeds 
of all the shares of Pullman Incorporated 
constitute principal.” The question here 
presented is whether 24 shares of the 
| stock of Pullman Incorporated, paid as a 
dividend to the trustee as a stockholder 
of The Pullman Company of record on 
| July 30, 1927, each stockholder receiving 
one-half share of the stock for each share 
of The Pullman Company stock held by 
him, belong to principal or income. 

The exchange of stock of The Pullman 
Company for stock of the Pullman In- 
corporated grew out of the reorganization 
of The Pullman Company. The record 
discloses that the plan of reorganization | 
was submitted and recommended to the 
stockholders of The Pullman Company by 
| its board of directors; that the plan pro- 
| vided for the deposit of stock with a reor- 
| ganization committee. 

Article 11 of the stock deposit agreement 
| provided that “the Committee shall act in 
|respect of the deposited stock solely as 
/the agents and attorneys in fact of the 
depositing stockholders, and _ the 
deposit of the certificates of said 
stock shall not be deemed to transfer, as- 
sign or vest to or in the Committee any 
title or beneficial interest to or in the 
said certificates of stock’ represented by 
any certificate of deposit. | 

Article 14 read: “Upon the consumma- | 
tion of the plan, each registered owner 
of a certificate of deposit issued hereunder | 
shall, upon the surrender of such be en-| 














cate of deposit, properly endorsed, be en- 


| depositing stockholders and pursuant to 


may have been received by the Committee | 
either in exchange for the shares of stock | 
of The Pullman Company deposited here- | 
under, or by way of a stock dividend, if 
any, payable in the shares of stock of any | 
new company.” 

On July 19, 1927, the reorganization | 
committee wrote the holders of~certifi- | 
cates of deposit of capital stock of The 
Pullman Company: “ * * * The Pullman 
Company has declared a special dividend 
payable in stock of Pullman Incorporated 
on Aug. 15, 1927, to stockholders of The 
Pullman Company of record at the close 
of business on July 30, 1927, at the rate| 
of one-half share of such stock of Pull- | 
man Incorporated for each one share of 
stock of The Pullman Company * * * Over | 
90 per cent, of the stock of The Pullman 
Company has been deposited under the 
Pian of Reorganization. The undersigned 
[the Committee] acting on behalf of the 


the terms of the Stock Deposit Agreement. | 
is to receive shares of stock of Pullman 
Incorporated in exchange for deposited 
shares of The Pullman Company on a basis | 
of two shares of stock of Pullman Incor- | 
porated for each one share of stock of The | 
Pullman Company. Accordingly, upon the | 
consummation of the plan the holders of | 
certificates of deposit upon the surrender 
thereof will be entitled to receive two and 
one-half shares * * * for each one share 
* * * deposited.” 


Corporation’s Description 
Of Action Accepted 


Ordinarily when a dividend is declared 
of stock of another corporation a distri- 
bution of such stock in its legal effect is 
like a cash dividend. Leland v. Hayden, 
192 Mass. 542. Gray v. Hemenway, 212 
Mass. 239. Gray v. Hemenway, 233 Mass. 
293. Old Colony Trust Co. v. Jameson, 
256 Mass. 179. Gray v. Hemenway, 268 
Mass. 515, 520. The instant case, unlike | 
the cases cited, does not disclose whether 
the “special dividend” was or was not 
payable from surplus, but The Pullman 
Company described this transaction a/| 
“dividend” and “commonly, the assertion 
of a corporation as to the nature of its | 
corporate action, made in good faith and | 
not obviously wrong or designed as a/| 
cover for some ulterior design, is accepted | 
as true. Although the substance and in- 
tent of the action taken, as shown by the 
votes, are to be ascertained, courts do not | 








Right to Balance Gains 


And Losses Discussed 


The Probate Court properly refused to 
apportion the dividends from the mining 
stock between principal and income. In 
the absence of specific direction in the 


| creation of a trust, an investment in prop- 


erty of a wasting nature in order to in- 
crease the income is not consistent with 
the duty of a trustee. The same rule ob- 
tains in regard to property which comes to 
trustees from the testator not specifically 
bequeathed as obtains in respect to new 
investments, and when so received it 
should not be allowed to continue but 
should be converted properly into safe in- 


| vestments. Kinmouth v. Brigham, 5 Allen, 


270, 278. 
78, 83. 


The Probate Court charges the trustee 
with the “loss * * * sustained by the 
trustee” by reason of the retention of the 
stocks beyond a reasonable time after he 
received them. This charge in legal con- 
templation compensates the remainder- 
men for the failure of the trustee to con- 
vert. Kinmonth vy. Brigham, supra. Old 
Colony Trust Co. v. Shaw, 261 Mass. 158. 
163. For all practical purposes such shares 
as were held by the trustee were worth 
what they were quoted in the market. 
The holder of these stocks was under no 
obligation to retain them until the mines 
were exhausted and he could at any time 
escape from the possibility of diminished 
value by reason of wastage by selling the 
stocks in the market. In a word, the rule 
in Howe v. Earl of Dartmouth, 7 Ves. 137, 
is not applicable to the state of facts here 
disclosed. 


The trustee has not appealed, but the 
appeal of the remaindermen brings up 
the decree and the court may deal with 
the interest of others affected by it, in 
so far as those interests are necessarily 
involved in the determination of the is- 
sues before the court. G. L. c. 215, sec- 
tion 28. Harris v. Harris, 153 Mass. 439 
Swift v. Crocker. 262 Mass. 321. 

There was a slight gain in the sale of 
the group of copper mining stocks over 
the inventory value. There was a sub- 
stantial gain over inventory values in the 
sale of all stocks. The trustee contends 
that “the total gains should be taken 
into consideration in considering whether 
or not the trustee should be held for any 


Lannin v. Buckley, 256 Mass. 


losses,” and further contends that “the | 
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| usually undertake to review the character | 


| porattons & Taxation, Mass. Adv. Sh. | 


| (1930) 2153, 2159. Gray v. Hemenway, 268 | Denied Recovery 


| upon 


| 
| 


231 Mass. 42, Lannin v. Buckley, 256 tng, | On Wrecked Car 


| 78, 84. The case at bar is distinguishable | 


‘Kentucky Court Holds That 


| Intention to Steal Machine 


| Driven by Nonowner 
Must Be Established 


FrankKrort, Ky., June 10, 


Operation of an automobile without the 
| consent of the owner must be with intent 
| to steal if the owner is to recover on a 
|theft insurance policy for destruction of 
the vehicle while being so operated, ac- 
cording to a recent decision of the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals. The case was 
entitled McKenzie v. Travelers Fire In- 
surance Co. 


The insured had suea to recover for the 
destruction of his automobile when 
wrecked by an operator who had taken 
the car without his permission. Since this 
operator previously had driven the car 
with the insured’s permission, the court 
held there was no intent to steal and the 
insurer was not liable. 


beneficiaries agreed not to claim any loss 
or depreciation on the sale of any par- 
ticular stocks by reason of the substantial 
gain on the sale of stocks.” 

As above stated, with citation of au- 
thorities, a trustee must exercise reason- 
able skill and prudence and sound dis- 
cretion in making or retaining each in- 
vestment and is chargeable with any loss 
by failing to do so. The gain in each 
investment belongs to the trust and in no 
way can a trustee reap a personal profit 
from it. Bowen v. Richardson, 133 Mass, 
293. Ball v. Hopkins, 268 Mass. 260, 269- 
270. A trustee can not offset a loss for 
which he is liable by a gain belonging 
not to him but to his cestui. Neither the 
decision in Lannin v. Buckley, 256 Mass, 
78, nor the decision in Lannin v. Buckley, 
268 Mass. 106, is res adjudicata as to the 
liability of the accountant for losses sus- 
tained on the mining company stock. 

In each of these cases the question now 
in issue was expressly left undecided. The 
Probate Court found that the trustee’s re- 
tention of the mining stocks was not 
agreed to by all the remaindermen and 
that they never ratified the conduct of 
the trustee in retaining them. This find<- 
ing depended on oral evidence of witnesses 
and must stand. Ball v. Hopkins, supra. 
It appears from the record that the Pro= 
bate Court in disallowing the loss of $1,900 
on the sale of 50 shares of Quincy Mining 
Company stock, intended to offset against 
it $333.65 received from the sale of Quincy 
Mining Company rights. The failure to 
allow this was an apparent oversight and 
it should be allowed. - 

The testator left a lot of vacant land, 
partially productive, which was subject to 
a mortgage of $26,000. In June, 1924, the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 








NIAL 1732-1932 


WASHINGTON, D.C... . the 9th 


Seat of the National Government 





Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Lancaster, Pa., 
York, Pa., Princeton, 
N. J., Annapolis, Md., 
Trenton, N. J., and 
New York City, each 
entertained sessions of 
Congress before a bill 
was passed to estab- 
lish a permanent seat 
of government. 


This was in 1790 and President Washington was authorized to choose a site, 
not exceeding ten miles square in area “some place between the mouths of the 
Eastern Branch and the Connogocheague,” on the Potomac River. This gave 
a range of approximately 67 miles from which to choose. 


Washington finally selected a ten-mile territory on both sides of the Poto- 
mac, comprehending the thriving little community of Georgetown and ex- 
tending to the Eastern Branch, but leaving it to Congress to “authorize the 
location of the residue at the lower end of the present.” Congress then passed 
the act which extended the district south of the Eastern Branch on the 
Maryland side of the river and below Alexandria to Hunting Creek on the 
Virginia side. A perfect ten-mile square was next laid off and two-thirds of 
the territory ceded by Maryland and the remainder by Virginia. Today, how- 
ever, the city of Washington includes only the Maryland area because the 
area ceded by Virginia was returned to that State by President Polk and the 


Congress of 1846. 


During your visit to the 
Nation's Capital you may 
breathe the atmosphere of 
Colonial Hospitality—in a 
modern setting—at the 
new SHOREHAM HOTEL. 
. . . Newest and finest of 
Washington's hostelries, it 
is located amid the beau- 
tiful surroundings of Rock 
Creek Park and affords th 

restful quiet of a suburbe 

location with quick, con- 
venient access to the busi- 
ness center—just a 35c. 
taxi-fare—10 minutes from 
the White House. Eight 
acres of lawns, glass-en- 
closed swimming pool, rid- 
ing stables. 


RATES: 
$5 Single 
$8 Double 











Washington engaged the 


Andrew Ellicott, who had 


Today, the ‘ 
is an 
the hundreds 


Bicentennial 


The 


Washington, D. C. 


Major Pierre Charles L’ 
his vision in actual plans, but friction between 
L’Enfant and the City Commissioners soon ne- 
cessitated his dismissal and the delegation of 


brilliant Frenchman, 
Enfant to reproduce 


been his assistant, to 


carry out the principles of the idea. 


‘dream citu” of Washington 
impressive reality that will thrill 


of thousands of visitors who 


will attend the Capital observances of the 


during the period from Feb. 


22, to Nov. 24, 1932. 


SHOREHAM 


Connecticut Avenue at Calvert Street 


L. Gardner Moore, Manager 
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Efforts to Reduce | | 
Loss in Accidents | 
And Fires Urged 





Connecticut Insurance Com- 
missioner Criticizes ‘Reck- 
lessness’ as Responsible, 
For Mounting Costs 





Hartrorp, Conn., June 10. 


The loss of life and property from acci- 
dents and fires is a standing reproach 
to the American people and a vivid tes- | 
timony to their recklessness, said the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Howard 
P, Dunham, in an address at the annual | 
Summer meeting of the Connecticut As- | 
sociation of Insurance Agents, held June 
10 at Cromwell. 

Calling attention to the fact that the 
fire loss in the United States in 1930 
was about $500,000,000 and that the eco-| 
nomic loss from automobile accidents was | 
in excess of $850,000,000, in addition to} 
thousands of persons killed, Mr. Dunham 
declared that “recklessness is assuming | 
the aspect of a national trait.” 

Vigorous and extensive educational cam- | 
paigns and strong enforcement of the laws 
were urged by Mr. Dunham as the best | 
means to arouse the public to the alarming 
waste of life and property. He praised the 
work of insurance engineers in devising 
ways and means of reducing the fire haz-| 
ards and urged the establishment of | 
schools for firemen in Connecticut similar 
to those in many States. | 

Sees Stronger Companies 


Commissioner Dunham sounded an Op- | 
timisic note on the future of insurance 
companies. Companies which in times of 
plenty set up reserves for hard times 
have little to be concerned about the 
present depression, he said: He ventured 
the belief that the insurance companies, 
profiting by their experiences of the last 
two years, will grow stronger and stronger. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Dun-/ 
ham’s address follows in full text: 

Recklessness is assuming the aspect of a 
national trait. How else can we explain 
the mounting toll of human life from 
accidents and the constantly increasing 
loss by fire? No other country rivals the 
United States in the matter of violent | 
deaths or fire losses. 

We pride ourselves on having nearly all | 
the champions of sport and on possessing 
the best and fimest institutions, but we 


Texas Sues to Recover | 


| forged witness fee certificates from Dallas | 
| to establish systems in his office by which 


| Mr. Allred said. 





can not point with pride to our record 
of conservation of life and property. 
Auto Accidents Increase 

The companies writing casualty insur- 
ance had a total underwriting loss in 1930 
greater than the loss for the seven previ- 
ous years combined; and most of the 
loss was attributable to automobile acci- 
dents. 

It has been well stated that the acci- 
dent toll is “worse than war.” We shud- 
dered at the death lists during the late | 
war, but we give the week-end list of | 
fatalities only a passing thought. 

When the American people are stirred | 
from their seeming indifference and come 
to a full realization of what is happening 
on our highways, then, and only then, 
can we expect improvement. This can 
only be accomplished by a constant and 
unceasing campaign of education, together 
with vigorous enforcement of the laws. 

The insurance men and the supervising 
officials are vitally concerned with the 
staggering losses resulting from accidents 
and fires. As the Journal of Commerce 
pointed out recently, the casualty busi- 
ness is in a very bad way and quick action 
on the part of the companies is impera- 
tive. 

Some companies which have been on| 
artificial stilts paying excess commissions | 
and cutting rates will have a hard job 
to wiggle through this year. 

Loss of Half Billion | 


In 1930 the value of property destroyed | 
by fire in the United States was about | 
$500,000,000. | 

America’s fire loss is by far the great-| 
est in the world. This is true in spite | 
of the most efficient protection from fire| 
departments. The “annual fire waste in | 
the United States and Canada is roughly | 
10 times that of European countries. | 

A most encouraging aspect of current 
conditions is the fact that fire losses have | 
not increased radically. One of the first} 
developments looked for during a severe | 
business depression is a-rapidly mounting | 
fire loss. While the loss in the past year 
and a half has been larger than normal, 
it has not become as large as was feared. 

But the fire loss is still a standing re- 
proach to the American people, a testi- | 
mony to their recklessness. Brought up 
on the idea that America is the richest 
nation on the face of the earth, the 
American people have entertained the 
notion that the Nation’s resources are in- | 
exhaustible. 

Resources Reduced 

The waste caused by fire reduces the 
resources of our country. Property de- 
stroyed by flames is often replaced, but 
the loss in resources is not made up. 
More and more fire prevention education 
is necessary before the people are made 
to realize that carelessness and failure to 
make proper safeguards against fires is 
not only destructive of property and hu- 
man life, but tends to undermine the 
Nation’s position of being “the richest 
nation on the face of the earth.” 

The insurance business is doing a great 
deal to reduce the waste through fire by 
education and more careful underwriting. 
The insistence of the companies upon bet- 
ter fire fighting facilities in cities and 
towns before granting lower rates, im- 
provements in building construction, and 
more scientific methods employed by fire- 
men have had the effect of reducing fire 
losses, even as they have reduced the 
premium income of the companies. 


Bay State Includes Tips 
In Computing Weekly Wage 


Boston, Mass., June 10. 


Tips received by a waitress in a res- 
taurant and retained by her with the 
knowledge and consent of the employer 
constitute a part of the average weekly 
wage of the employe in determining the 
amount of compensation to which she is 
entitled for an accidental injury, the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court re- 
cently held in Ethel Powers’ Case. 

This is the first time that the point has 
been decided by the Supreme Judicial 
Court, it was pointed out in the opinion. 
The fact that the Industrial Accident 
Board has construed the Compensation 
Act since 1914 that tips were to be in- 
cluded in average weekly wages was held 
entitled to great weight. 


California Standardizes 
Fire Hose Couplings 





SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 10 

Governor James Raiph, Jr. has signed 
the bill (A. 734) which requires the stand- | 
ardization of hydrant and fire hose cou- 
pling threads in California. The new law 
makes unlawful the sale of such equipment 
having other than “national standard” 
threads. The standardization is to be 





® Gone over a period of five years under the 
direction of the State Fire Marshal. 








On Ex-Comptroller’s Bond | 


Austin, Tex., June 10. 

Civil suit for $27,955 against S. H. Ter- 
rell, former State Comptroller, the surety 
on his official bond, the American Surety 
Co., and others was filed in the Travis 
County District Court June 5 by Attor- 
ney General James V. Allred, Assistant At- 
torney General Elbert Hooper and Henry 
H. Brooks, Travis County District Attor- | 
ney, for recovery of payments made by | 
the Comptroller’s office on 600 allegedly 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 21 by A. E. 
Lundvall, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June 10 and proceeds as 


County. | 

Mr. Allred said that the suit will be a 
test case as to the liability of public offi- | 
cers on their bonds. The petition alleged 
that the failure of the then Comptroller 


forged certificates could have been de- 

tected resulted in losses to the State| follows: 

sought to be recovered in the suit. | @. Did The North Americar’ Company 
“So far as Mr. Terrell is concerned, I sell the $5,000,000 principal bonds ot the 

regret to have to file a suit of this kind,” | traction company? 

“But in my judgment | | 


| duties imposed by law upon a public offi- ' by The Wisconsin Edison Company, Inc.. 


cer means what it says, and I am going | instead of wi - 
to recover every dollar I can for the State ‘ain seas aes actin aa 


of Texas.” }out in 1907, by reason of the fact that 


|The North American Company had or- 
| ganized The Wisconsin Edison Company, 
|Inc., in 1912 to acquire its Wisconsin sub- 
sidiaries. Therefore, the stock of The 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company reverted to Wisconsin Edison 
Company which returned to Milwaukee 
Light, Heat and Traction Company its 
bonds and stock. The effect of these 
transactions, including the investment of 





Dependency in Old Age 
To Be Studied in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 10. | 

Governor Louis L. Emmerson has 
signed a bill (S. 511) creating a com- 
mission to study poverty and dependency 
in old age and report to the legislature in 
1933. This measure was a substitute for 
several old age pension bills introduced in 


ties of both the railway E 
the present legislature. sae temeran 


ithe traction company when It transferred 








| A. The bonds proved unsalable and in| 
a bond for the faithful performance of all | 1916 the whole transaction was reversed 


| pany, with which it was originally carried | 


The North American Company in securi- | 








Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry, 
Relates to the Wisconsin Edison Co. | 


them to Wisconsin Edison Company in| 
1912 and the investment of the latter in| 
| 1923 when that company transferred them 
| to North American Edison Company, is 
summarized in the table at page 176 of | 
the report. | 


Q. What does the table show with re- | 
spect to the investment of Wisconsin Edi- | 
son Company in the common stocks of 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway and | 
| Light Company and Milwaukee Light, | 

Heat and Traction Company in. 1923 when | 
transferred to North American Edison | 
Company? | 

A. The table shows that Wisconsin Edi- | 
son Company held in 1923, 98,500 shares | 
of common stock of the Milwaukee Elec- | 
tric Railway and Light Company at a 
frend — of $12,628,811.82 and 10,000 

res of common stock at a le 
of $1,000,000 a ledger value 

Capitalization Reduced 

Q. Do these ledger values represent ac- 
tual investment? 

A. The ledger value of $12,628,811.82 at 
which Wisconsin Edison Company held 
the 98,500 shares of common stock of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company was $5,935,388 more than actual 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 








Changes Ordered 
y New York in 





Companies Writing Automo- 
bile and Other Similar 
Insurance Are Notified of 
New Requirements 





New York, N. Y., June 10. 

Companies writing automobile liability 
and other public liability insurance con- 
tracts were notified June 10, by the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, George 8S. 
Van Schaick, that all policy forms must 


cover consequential damages such as loss 
of services and medical and hospital bills 
incurred by the husband or guardian of the 
— party. The notice follows in full 
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Holdings of Wisconsin Utility 
In Traction Concern Outlined Rp 








| commission to study the bus and truck/| 


The recent decision of the New York| 


|Court of Appeals in the case of Brustein 
|v. the New Amsterdam Casualty Company 


casts considerable doubt on the complete- 


ness of liability coverages where the words | 


“bodily injuries” are used in the insuring 
clauses of such policies. Unless coverage 
extends to “personal injuries” or 
juries to persons” or specifically extends 
to cover consequential damages there is 
doubt concerning coverage for loss of serv- 
ices, medical and hospital bills incurred 








Good- 


“al 


“ine | 


| be recognized either through an amend- 


| ments attached to policies. | 


Liability Policies 


|Group Named 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Pase 6| 7 








by the husband or gua 
core ae guardian of the injured 


In view of the fact that it is the prac- 


tice and intent to accept liability f New Power T 
losses we feel that this obligation should | I E é.. © d e 
South Caroli 
dorsement to this office for attachment | a 
See the teen — clearly setting | 
ility i 
vanes, or submpeny tor/Temporary Restraint Is 


consequential damages, or submit a new 
Granted by Federal Court 


policy for filing. A statement should ac- 
company the filing of endorsements “te 

Against Collection of Lévy 
On Electricity 


ment in the insuring clause or by endorse- 


Since all automobile liabilit | 

) y policies are 

submitted to this Department for approval 
you are asked to either forward an en- 





the effect that the endorsement will be 
attached to all automobile liability policies | 
issued by your company in this State. 


You are also asked to advise this De-| 
partment that similar action will be taken 


to amend all other - 
tracts. Public liability con 


—_,— 
Cnareston, S. C., June 10.—The re- 
|cently enacted excise power tax on elec- 
| tric utilities was temporarily enjoined 
| yesterday by Judge Ernest F. Cochran in 
| the Distriet Court for the Eastern Dis- 
To Study Bus, Truck Tax trict of South Carolina. 
‘ | The new law provides for a levy of one- 
RICHMOND, Va., June 10. ; 

The appointment of a departmental ; half mill per kilowatt hour on all electri- 
cal energy generated within the State. 
license tax problem will be Govertior John | A Petition for injunction was presented ta 
Garland Pollard’s first step toward pre-|the Federal court by the Broad River 


paring recommendations on motor tax re- 
vision for the 1932 General Assembly, the | caver Oummeny, te Lexington Water 
Governor stated orally June 10. | Power Company and the South Carolina 
us He said that the commission will in- | Power Company, in which it was alleged 
ude the Tax Commissioner, C. H. Mor-/that the tax violates both the Sta 
rissett; Comptroller, E. R. Combs; Di-|the Federal Constitutions. one oa 
Judge Cochran granted a temporary re- 
straining order against the State Tax Com- 
mission. No date has been fixed for a 
hearing upon the question of making the 
injunction permanent. 


in Virginia 


rector of Division of Motor Vehicles, T. 
McCall Frazier; State Highway Commis- 
sioner, Henry G. Shirley; Chairman of the 
State Corporation Commission, H. Lester 
Hooker, and others. 








why not tell her so? 


They have a way 


wit 


Not only do you trust them, but 
you /ike them. And it’s the same 


with a good cigarette. 


Smokers stick to CHESTERFIELD be- 
cause they find them dependably mild- 
er. You cansmoke as many as you like. 


And CHESTERFIELD smokes more 
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cigarette paper. 


A gallant army of 


125,546 


help fight your battle 
in the cause of Health 


AND WOMEN EVERY 













they've got to he good! 
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NURSES 


[IN THE U.S.A] 


What modern civilization owes the trained 
nurse can’t be figured in dollars. Tireless, 
patient, efficient, she has earned one of 
the highest places in public and private 
esteem. We couldn't do without her— 









h them, too! 


evenly. Credit that to the ripe mild 
tobaccos and the pure imported 


Every CHESTERFIELD is made to 
smoke milder and to taste better. 


More men and women every day 
are finding this out! 


Chesterfield 


SMOKED BY MORE MEN 


DAY 





RAILROADS . 


Ohio Barge Line 
Asks 20 Per Cent | 
Rate Differential 


I. C. C. Authority Sought) 
For Publication of Joint) 
‘Rail and Water Tariffs in| 
Questionnaire Return 














Congress has invested many millions | 
of dollars in improving Ohio River navi- | 
gation but unless a greater differential is | 
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Capita 


_ Said to Be Less in Belgium 





Imports 


Reduced 40 Per Cent by 1930 Duty, 


Tariff Commission Is Informed 





Testimony that the capitalization cost of 
producing cement in Belgium is substanti- 
ally lower than in the United States and 
that “there is no inducement” for the 





consciously attempted to develop the ex- 
port trade of the country and had in mind, 
among other commodities, cement, steel 


its start and that the Belgian government | 


| Belgian mills to increase their capitaliza-|and glass. After 1929, a group of mills 
|tion because of a tax imposed by the/ organized on a pro rata basis for export 


Government was presented in behalf of selling, but it does not allocate territories, 
importers June 10 at a hearing before |he said. 


the United States Tariff Commission. He declared that the imposition of the 


The hearing was called by the Com-)| 


duty of 6 cents per 100 pounds on cement 


afforded to attract freight for movement) mission to inquire into differences in pro-|by the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill of 1930 
via Pittsburgh to meet competition, the! guction costs in domestic and foreign mills | has seriously reduced imports from Bel- 


American Barge Line, according to a ques- | 
tionnaire return it filed with the Inter-| 
state Commerce Commission June 10, will 
be. practically forced to abandon any at- 
tempt to move freight on joint rates 
through Pittsburgh. 

The Line is a competitor of the Federal 
Government’s barge service operated by 
the Inland Waterways Commission at | 
Washington and of the Mississippi Valley | 
Barge Line Company of St. Louis. Its) 
ports of interchange with railroads are | 
Pittsburgh, Louisville, Evansville, Joppa, | 
Memphis, Helena, and New Orleans, where 
it says it has modern facilities for trans- 
fer of traffic with rail carriers. It op- 
erates 63 steel barges and 8 towboats. 


Other Requests Withdrawn | 


It applied for certificate of public con- | 
venience and necessity for transporting | 
freight by boat and barge between Glass- 
port, Pa., and other ports, to New Orleans | 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and | 
between ports and landings and connect- 
ing rail points. It.says it has withdrawn 
request for operation on the Mississippi | 
north of Cairo, and the Missouri or Nl- | 
linois Rivers, but says when it desires to 
extend its services over those two rivers 
it will file a supplemental application. 

The Line is seeking the Commission’s 
authority for publication of joint rail 
and water rates between points where 
there now exist all-rail tariffs and rates, 
including a differential of 20 per cent of | 
the port to port rail rate on traffic inter-| 
changed with railroads at Pittsburgh and | 
Memphis. 

The Line advised the Commission that 
“the 20 per cent differential is not suf- 
ficient to attract to applicant more than 
a reasonable share of the traffic and in 
applicant’s opinion and based upon ex- 
— the differential is not sufficiently 
iow.” 

“The primary reason why the 20 per 
cent differential basis is requested by ap- 
plicant and should be allowed it,” the 
Line says, “is the fact that it has been 
established for many years as the basis 
for making joint rates in connection with 
the Federal Barge Line. Applicant seeks 
rates competitive with the Federal Barge 
Line and the rate structure proposed will 
allow it to compete upon the established 
basis. 


Differential Greater 


“The differential in cents per 100 pounds 
will be greater over applicant’s line than 
analogous differentials via the Federal) 
Line but this increase in cents per 100} 
pounds is due to the fact that the appli-| 
cant will afford a longer water haul by| 
reason of its movement on the Ohio River 
in all instances, and therefore should jus- 
tifiably allow to shippers a greater share 
of economy produced by water transporta- | 
tion. 

“The longer movement on the Ohio, of | 
course, involves additional delay and 
therefore even in competing with the Fed- 
eral Line applicant must assume a still 
greater disability and requires necessarily 
a greater differential in order to attract | 
traffic. | 

“The 20 per cent differential is re- 
quired to meet existing competition via 
other lines at the same gateway. On 
existing rates iron and steel originating at 
Cleveland and moving thence to Louis- 
ville all-rail and then all-water from 
Louisville to New Orleans would be en- 
titled. on the 20 per cent basis, to a 10 
cent differential. The same articles mov- 
ing from Cleveland to Pittsburgh and 
thence by water to New Oreleans on the 
same basis would take a 13 cent differ- 
ential. 


Little Additional Revenue 


“The joint rate, therefore, would be 3 
cents lower at Pittsburgh, or, for instance, 
a difference of $18 on a carload shipment 
of 60,000 pounds. The additional revenue 
accruing to the American Barge Line to 
compensate it for the 600 miles of water 
transportation between Pittsburgh and | 
Louisville is very slight. 

“We respectfully ask the Commission 
approach this problem from the standpoint 
of the interests of the shipping public and 
spread joint routes to and from all ter- 
ritories in which shippers or receivers 
can be regarded as standing upon a com- 
petitive basis leaving their relations to 
be adjusted upon those mileage or com- 
petitive relations which competition has 
produced in the railroad scale and allow- 
ing to the shipping public through the 
use of the established 20 per cent differ- 
ential its benefit and share in the econ- | 
omy of water transportation.” 


Traction Securities Held 
By Wisconsin Utility Shown 


[Continued from Page 7.1] 


investment by reason of net appreciations 
in value. However, this amount was sub- 





| work 





sequently reduced to $3,751,476 by reason 
of a write-down of $2,183,912 by North 
American Edison Company. 

Q. Did the 98,500 shares of common 
stock of the Milwaukee Railway and Elec- 
tric Company and the 10,000 shares of 
common stock of Milwaukee Light, Heat 
and Traction Company owned by Wiscon- 
sin Edison Company at the time of trans- 
fer to North American Edison Company 
in 1923 represent all of the then out- 
Standing stock of those companies? A. 
It did. 

@. Then there was a reduction in capi- | 
talization of Milwaukee Light, Heat and 
Tr°ction Company, was there not? 

A. Yes, sir; the operating utility prop- 
erty of Milwaukee Light, Heat and Trac- 
tion Company was sold in 1919 by that 
gompany to the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way and Light Company, after which the 
traction companv held only that estate 
as well as securities of the railway com-| 
pany acquired as a result of the sale of 
the utility property. 

Sale of Property 

Q. Tell us about the sale of the utility 
property by Milwaukee Light, Heat and 
Traction Company to the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway and Light Company. 

A. In February, 1919, the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light Company ac- 
quired the utility property of Milwaukee 
Light, Heat and Traction Company. The 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company also ultimately acquired the| 
properties of two other small companies 
which had been owned by the Wisconsin 
Edison Company, Inc., namely, North Mil- 
waukee Light and Power Company in 1921 
and Wells Power Company in 1926, and 
the stock of Wisconsin General Railway 
in 1916. 

Milwaukee Light, Heat and Traction 
Company had been organized by The 
North American Company in 1896 and in 
February, 1919, its utility properties were 
conveyed to the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
Way and Light Company. 

This transfer of property was made un- , 


in response to a Senate resolution of June 
18, 1930, ordering the investigation. 
Appearing in behalf of an export as- 
sociation of Belgian producers which has 
been selling cement in the American mar- 


| ket for about six years, L. P. Giffroy, sales 


representative for the association, testified 
that the capitalization cost per. barrel of 
cement in Belgium, that is, capitalization 
of mills divided by productive capacity, 
is $1.70 while in the larger mills in the 


United States this cost ranges from $2.10 | 


to $2.50. 


He added that the imputed interest | 


charged per barrel of cement ranges from 
6 to 9 cents per barrel in Belgium while 
in the United States the charge is about 
19 cents. This difference, he explained, 
is due to the lower capitalization in Bel- 
gium upon which interest is charged. 
Mr. Giffroy testified that the reconstruc- 
tion of devastated regions in Belgium 
gave the post war cement industry there 





Personnel Col 
Begins Study of 
Federal Workers 


Government to Make Inquiry 
Into Progress and Quali- 
fication of Certain Classes 
Of Employes 


[Cantinued from Page 1.] 
tration, was held at the office of the Civil 
Service Commission June 9. Thomas E. 
Campbell, president of the Civil Service 
Commission and chairman of the Coun- 
cil of ‘Personnel Administration, presided. 

The Executive Order refetred to pro- 
vides as follows: 

“The head of each Department or in- 
dependent establishment shall designate 
the employe best qualified to carry out 
in his establishment a fact-finding study 
which shall be carried out as outlined by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

“The findings of this study shall show 
the present personnel practices of the 
Federal Government, shall serve as a 
basis for improvements in selection, flex- 
ibility of registers, announcements, trans- 
fers, promotions, training, and coordina- 
tion of personnel activities and adminis- 
tration, and shall indicate the extent to 
which the Government service does offer, 


|or can be made to offer a partial or a) 


permanent career.” 
All Agencies Represented 


Practically all Departments and inde- 
pendent offices of the Government in 
Washington were represented at the meet- 
ing. It had already been decided to con- 
fine the initial inquiry to the 15,000 or 
more professional, scientific, and technical 
of the Government. 

Dr. L. J. O'Rourke, Director in Person- 
nel Administration of the Civil Service 
Commission, who is designated in the 
Executive Order as director of the Council 
of Personnel Administration, discussed 
with the representatives attending the 
meeting the first steps of securing data 
upon which to base systematic inquiry 
covering all ‘technical, professional, and 
scientific workers, with a view to operat- 
ing the various Departments and inde- 
pendent establishments of the Govern- 
ment, so far as personnel is concerned, 
less as independent organizations and 
more as component parts of a large or- 
ganization. 

Upon the basis of the information 
finally secured, it is expected to provide 
for greater flexibility in personnel adminis- 
tration and more uniformity in personnel 
practices in the numerous Government 
establishments. 

It is realized that many competent em- 
ployes leave the service because they find 
themselves at their limit of promotion i 
the particular department in which em- 


| ployed, while original appointments are 


being made in other departments to posi- 
tions which might well be filled by the 
transfer of those already employed. 


Forms Distributed 


At yesterday's meeting tentative inquiry 
forms were distributed for filling out and 
immediate return to the Civil Service 
Commission, with criticisms by the de- 
partmental representatives. 

These trial inquiry forms will be re- 
turned to the Civil Service Commission 
for consideration at a committee meeting 
next Saturday morning, and upon the 
basis of the return® and the comments 
made a permanent fact-finding sheet will 
be distributed among the departments and 
independent offices to elicit information 


;concerning all the 15,000 employes in the 


technical, 
class. 

The purpose of the inquiry is to de- 
termine the progress made by employes 
since they entered the service, the quali- 
fications for other work they may possess, 
their increase of capacity since they ‘en- 
tered the service of the Government, and 
other smilar matters. 

One of the objects of the Council pro- 
vided by the Executive Order is the im- 
provement and coordination of personnel 
administration and more uniform person- 
nel practices. At yesteday’s meeting Dr. 
W. W. Stockberger, Director of the Office 
of Personnel and Business Administration 
of thé Department of Agriculture, and 


professional, and _ scientific 


|Malcolm Kerlin, Administrative Assistant 
| to the Secretary of Commerce, briefly dis- 


cussed personnel administration in their 
respective departments. William H. Mc- 
Reynolds, Director of the Personnel Classi- 
fication Board, discussed a plan of per- 
sonnel records already maintained by the 
War Department covering the conmis- 
sioned officers. 


|gium, that imports last year declined 40 
|per cent from 1929 and that during the 
| first quarter of 1931 imports were about 
|half of the same period of 1930. He said 
\that a special cement bulletin formerly 
{issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has been discontinued 
because of the virtual elimination of im- 
ports. 

The witness declared that Belgian ce- 
|ment is at a disadvantage in competition 
in the domestic market although it is able 
to compete with the United States in 
South America despite higher freight costs 
|from Antwerp than from United States 
| ports. He said that Belgium is particularly 
jat a disadvantage in the matter of sacks 


| bags back to Belgium and is also required 
to subject them to a cleaning process prior 
to subsequent use. 

In the United States, he said, the sacks 
are simply shaken out and the empty 
bags tied up for return shipment to the 
mills. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Giffroy by 
Albert Mac C. Barnes, counsel for the 
domestic producers, brought out that the 
Belgian export association provides a 
Cc. I. F. arrangement on cement shipments 
to United States North Atlantic ports, 
| that the cargo rates from Antwerp in 1929 
|to South Atlantic ports and to gulf ports 
were $3 and $3.50 per ton respectively. 

Additional testimony that importers are 

under a handicap in competing with do- 
| mestic producers was presented by W. T. 





| Miller, representing Jenny & Lux, Inc., 


importers of Boston. Mr. Miller, who has 
been importing principally Belgian ce- 
ment, said his firm is under a disadvan- 
tage as compared with domestic firms in 
that it must import in larger quantities, 
must count on from six to seven weeks 
to receive orders, and must therefore carry 
excess stocks. 

E. R. Hollander, representing the Ferro- 
crete Import Company, Inc., of New York 
City, submitted figures showing that at 
its peak year in 1925 cement imports 
were 2% per cent of domestic production. 
Imports during 1930 were only six-tenths 
of 1 per cent of the domestic output. 
Since 1925 imports have fallen off 72 per 
cent while since the peak year of produc- 
tion in 1928 the domestic output has fallen 
only 742 per cent. During 1930, the year 
in which the tariff went into effect (June 
17), imports dropped 43 per cent below 
1929, he said. During the six months of 
tariff (July-December, 1930) imports fell 
61 per cent below the corresponding period 
of the preceding year, he added. 

Because of these figures, Mr. Hollander 
asserted, the year 1929 cannot be consid- 
ered a standard year for judging the 
tariff but that the preceding years are 
more representative. 

W. M. Richardson, representing the 
Philadelphia Export Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., testified that domestic pro- 
ducers do not need the tariff to protect 
them as importers are out of the field and 
cannot compete with the domestitc manu- 
facturers. 

Dr. Kemper Simpson, counsel for the 
importers and Belgian producers, brought 
out through examination of Mr. Richard- 
son that “some of the high cost” of the 
domestic product is due to “overcapital- 
ization.” 

Mr. Barnes, in a discussion of differ- 
ences in production costs, declared that 
the “picture of cement competition is 
largely a matter of freight rates.” He said 
that importers enjoyed the same rates in 
shipping from the seaboard that the do- 
mestic producers receive. 

Anthony Jaureguy, an accountant, ap- 
pearing for the domestic producers, testi- 


seaboard districts of producing standard 
cement was $1.50 per barrel. The hearing 
is to be continued June 11. 


India’s Silver Imports 
Reveal Sharp Increase 


Silver imports into India during the 
eight days ended June 5 totaled 810,000 
ounces, all of which came from London, 
says a despatch to the Department of 
Commerce from its Bombay Office. Dur- 
ing the six days ended May 28 imports 
totaled 199,000 ounces. 

The total offtake for the eight days 
ended June 5 was 1,360 bars, as compared 
with 1,190 bars for the six days ended 
May 28. Silver stocks on June 5 totaled 
2,300 bars, as compared with 2,900 bars on 
May 28. 

Currency in reserve on May 31 totaled 
1,196,100,000 rupees, as compared with 1,- 
190,000,000 rupees on May 22. Bullion in 
reserve on May 31 totaled 78,400,000 ru- 
pees, as compared with 177,100,000 rupees 
on May 22. 

The market is quiet and fairly steady.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 








Wholesale Trade Varies 
Widely in Typical Cities 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


transportation already has given signs of 
causing a diversion of trade from some 
centers that heretofore have held business 
away from larger cities. The list shown 
does not reveal the operation in wholesale 
trade, for example, of communities with a 
population ranging around 100,000, and 
yet it is known that these cities have 
been handling an important of the whole- 
sale business. While it is not true in all 
|instances, some of the cities in the list 
examined by the Bureau are enlarging 
their volume of business to a considerable 
extent through economical use of truck 


gone to one of the smaller cities to be dis- 
tributed to the retail trade of the area. 

The list of cities selected by the Bu- 
reau, all within the population range from 
| 250,000 to 500,000; with the 1929 volume of 


| Sales at wholesale follows: 


| because it must pay transportation of the | 


fied that the weighted average cost at all | 


transportation, which business long has | 


lization Cost of Cement |Airplane Approval 


System Is Changed 


Two Types of Certificates to 
Be Issued by Commerce 
Department 


Approval of the airworthiness of new 
airplanes for which approved type cer- 
tificates can not be issued will be ex- 
tended by the Department of Commerce 
under a new grouping arrangement which 
still will require all aircraft to meet one 


set of airworthiness requirements, accord- 
ing to information made available June 10 
at the Aeronautics Branch. 


The system has been arranged, it was 
explained orally at the Branch, so that 
“aircraft not manufactured under ap- 
proved type certificates” will not be con- 
sidered less reliable than those for which 
the certificates are issued. Additional in- 
formation made available at the Branch 
follows: 


Approved type certificates are issued as 
a matter of convenience to the manu- 
facturers who intend to produce only a 
limited number of planes of a particular 
type, either because the manufacturing 
facilities restrict production or because 
_ market will not absorb a large num- 

rs 


“Group 2 approval” will be given aircraft 
produced by manufacturers of limited 
numbers providing their aircraft can pass 
the same airworthiness tests as planes 
seeking the regular A. T. C. More rigid 
inspections of factories are conducted, 
when approved type certificates are re- 
quested, however, since the Department 
undertakes to determine whether such 
gg have facilities to produce in quan- 
tity. 


Two Rail Control Bills 
Rejected in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., June 10. 


The Senate yesterday rejected two bills 
(H. 1720 and H. 1721) to restrain outside 
| control of Massachusetts railroads. 

One of the bills was based upon a report 
by the Committee on Transportation, rec- 
ommending unification of the New Eng- 
land railroads, excepting the Boston & 
Albany, which is under lease to the New 
York Central, and the Central Vermont, 
which is controlled by the Canadian Na- 
tional, as well as both Canadian lines, into 
one New England system. 


This system, according to the report, 
would have included the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Boston & Maine, 
the Maine Central, the Bangor & Aroos- 
took, and the Rutland, together with con- 
necting leased lines. 

Following rejection by the Senate, Gov- 
ernor Joseph B. Ely sent a special message 
to the Legislature, in which he said he 
hoped a special commission would be ap- 
pointed to give further study to the 
matter. 





Power Commission Sued 
On New River Decision 


All five members of the Federal Power 
|Commission were summoned June 10 to 
| appear and defend a suit instituted against 
them at Lynchburg, Va., by the Appa- 
lachian Electric Power Company, Commis- 
sioner Ralph B. Williamson stated orally. 
Additional information made available fol- 
lows: 

The Commission recently ruled that it 
had full jurisdiction over the New River 
power project and ordered the company, 
which sought a minor part license, not to 
start construction until it received a stand- 
ard form or major part license from the 
Commission. 

Whether the members of the Commis- 
sion can be sued outside the District of 
Columbia for their official acts is ques- 
tionable. The Commission will submit the 
matter to the Attorney General. The 
members are George Otis Smith, Chair- 
man, Marcel Garsaund, Claude L. Draper, 


Frank R. McNinch, and Ralph B. William- 
son, 


Loss From Stock Decline 
Not Chargeable to Trustee 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


lot was sold and the proceeds above the 
mortgage were credited to capital. 
Creed v. Connelly, Mass. Adv. Sh. (1930) 
1449, the court held that the income could 
not be reimbursed from the proceeds of 
the sale for the carrying charges of the 
land. The appellants now contend that 
the trustee should have sold securities 
to pay off the mortgage debt; that “the 
retention of this mortgage did not increase 
the net worth of the estate,” but that 
“it did increase its assets and as the in- 
come from $26,000 worth of the securities 
of the estate exceeded the interest on 
the mortgage, this excess belonged to 
capital, which was hypothecated for the 
loan.” Assuming the trustee should have 
sold securities to pay off the mortgage, it 
does not appear that the capital was im- 
paired by the failure to do so and the 
larger net income apparently secured by 
keeping the capital invested in securities 
should go, as the Probate Court ordered. 
to the life tenant. 

The appellants contend that the “values” 
of Anaconda and Amalgamated were in- 
creased by $3,100 above the amount they 
were shown in the first trustee’s account, 
and that consequently schedule A should 
be increased by that amount. There is no 
evidence in the record to support this 
contention. The appellants also contend 
that schedule A should be increased by 
jitems 362 and 363 of schedule D. There 
is no evidence in the record that these 
items came out of capital, and the pro- 
bate court so found. 

The appellants sought to raise the ques- 
tion “as to their rights to discovery and 
proof against Trustee Creed as to assets 
possessed by the testator at his death as 
owner, but not included in either the 
executor’s or trustee’s inventories.” The 
|probate court ruled that the appellants 
had the right to make this inquiry; that 
the burden of proof was on the trustee 
“to show that 580 shares of stock of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany were the number of shares of stock 
of that corporation ultimately held by him 
as such trustee,” and ruled “that he has 
sustained that burden.” He found “that 
the counsel requesting this ruling agreed 





SHIPPING . 







Railway Pay Rolls | 
Decline for Month 


Mexico Adopts 
Farm Policy to 
Curtail Imports 


‘Compensation and Number of 


Employes Below Figure 
For March, 1930 


The number and total compensation of 
employes of Class I railroads—comprising 
all lines having a gross operating income 
|of $1,000,000 or more annually—decreased 
|in March, the latest date for which sta- 


‘Loss of Millions to Agri-| 
culturists of This County 
Declared Possible Under 





New Program 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
by sheer economic necessity, was and is 


tistics are available, compared with the 
same month in 1930, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission announced June 10. 
The total number of employes, includ- 
ing executives and officials, was 1,319,315, 
against 1,545,663 a year before, and the 





forced to restrict her international pur- | 


amends 


chases to the absolute necessities, princi- 
pally certain manufactured commodities 
not manufactured in Mexico. 

In as much as the bulk of Mexico's 
foreign trade in agricultural products, both 


exports and imports, has been with the 
United States, it would appear that United 
States agriculturists stand to lose millions 
of dollars of business with our neighbor 
to the south in the immediate future. 


Wheat, lard, ham, fruits, eggs, bacon, 
corn and animal and vegetable oils have 
|comprised Mexico’s chief agricultural im- 
ports from the United States in ‘the past, 
but recent decreees enacted by authority 
of the president of Mexico establishing 
quarantines against foreign wheat and 
corn imports, together with increases from 
25 per cent to 100 = cent in the tariff 
duties of the principal agricultural im- 
| ports, are impressive illustrations of the 
general program which the government is 
| preparing to follow. 


Export Surplus Expected 


It is said the government feels that with 
stable political conditions, and with the 
| definite settlement of the agrarian situa- 
}tion in a manner which will give confi- 
dence to land owners, leading to an ex- 
pansion of their activities, Mexico is cap- 
able of producing sufficient foodstuffs to 
supply home consumption and leave a sur- 
plus for export purposes. 


Much of the terrain of Mexico, especially 
that of the north central part.of the 
country, is arid and quite similar to the 
soil of the southeastern United States. 
Although this soil is very fertile, it is non- 


productive due to the lack of sufficient 
moisture. 


Taking cognizance of this fact, the | 
Mexican Government is making every ef- | 
fort to promote reclamation by the con- 
struction of irrigation projects. Several 
of these projects are now under con- 
struction and some have been completed, 
|notably the Don Martin project in the 
State of Nuevo Leon, which is reputed to 
have a storage capacity of 1,300,000,000 
cubic meters of water. 

At the present time the Mexican Gov- 
}ernment is conducting an extensive co- 
lonization campaign in the northwest- 
ern section of the State of Chihuahua. 
This area consists of some 300,000 hec- 
tares (approximately 741,300 acres) of 
government land situated along the Santa 
| Maria River between Lake Guzman and 
|San Luis, now practically unpopulated, | 
which is said to consist of great expanses 
of soil ideal for cultivation and. grazing 
| purposes. 





“Loan Fund” Created | 


The operation of this colonization is 
vested in a federal commission called “The 
Loan Fund,” and offices have been estab- 
| lished in Chihuahua City. Although de- 
| tails of how land acquisitions are to be 
made are not available, it is understood 
that settlers will be allowed easy terms 


| stated orally June 10. 


;an airplane shows a dangerous spinning 


|to have a tendency to spin and novel) 


total compensation was $189,407,457 against 
$227,066,435 in March, 1930. , 

| The number of hours per working day 
decreased in all groups of officials and | 
| employes. 


Stability of Airplanes | 
Found to Be Improved 
| In Last Three Years’ 





Structural Changes Said by) 
Department of Commerce 
To Help Eliminate Dan- 
ger of Tail Spins 


“Tremendous improvement” has been 
| noticed in the stability of airplanes pro- 
|duced in the United States during the 
last three years, due to the fact that 
manufacturers are making strenuous ef- 
forts to cooperate with the Government 
in reducing the danger of tail spins, Gil- 
bert G. Budwig, the Director of Air Reg- 
ulation, of the Department of Commerce, 


“When the Department first began to 
require airplanes to pass spin tests in 
1928 there was little available informa- | 
tion on the factors causing such a dan- 
gerous maneuver,” Mr. Budwig said. “As 
a result of our efforts to keep unstable 
ships out of the air, of the research work 
being done by both the industry and the 
Government, and of the desire on the 
part of reputable manufacturers to pro- 
duce reliable aircraft, the product has im- 
proved tremendously since 1928,” he added. 


Corrective Measures Applied 
Additional information made available 
by Director Budwig follows: 
Investigation has shown that certain} 
corrective measures may be applied when 


tendency, and these precautions have been 
applied generally as soon as they have 
proved that the hazard may be decreased 
by altering the design of these models. 
The most general methods of increasing 
stability and of reducing the danger of a 
spin are to move the center of gravity 
forward or to increase the area of the tail 
surfaces. 


Danger of Spin Exists 
Unusual factors sometimes cause a plane 


corrective methods have to be found} 
through experimentation. Lengthening of 
the fuselage has made some planes inher- 
ently more stable, while moving the en-| 
|gine has had a desired effect in other) 
cases. Since all the factors contributing | 
to spinning have not been determined, 
however, no particular corrective measure | 





In | 


over a period of years to cover payment. 
Lands may also be leased, particularly 
for agricultural purposes, and it is said 
that special dispensation will be granted 
American ranchers desiring to enter cat- 
tle into Mexico for grazing purposes and 
later to be re@xported. | 
The liberal land policy of the Mexican | 
Government is also proving to be a boon 
to many of the repatriates who have re- 
|cently returned voluntarily from the! 
United States. Usually these repatriates | ; 
| are of agricultural stock and find them-| fairly reliable method of determining the) 
| selves more quickly orientated in the eco- | degree of danger. 
nomic life of their native country by re-| 


turning to the soil. Application of New Rate 


The Mexican Government is apparently 
welcoming the repatriates with open arms | On Grain Is Suspended | 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


| Since it is thought that many new and! 
up-to-date agricultural sciences and/| 
| methods will be transplanted from ideas} oy June 10 announced the suspension of | 
| rate schedules in docket cases summarized 
as follows: 


gained in the United States. 
No. 3616.—The suspended schedules propose | 


New Farm School Policy 
Another agency of co | 

. 7 nsiderable import to reduce the track storage charge on ex- 

port grain for delivery to the public ele- 


in the agricultural transformation of 
vator but held in cars at the port of New) 


can be said sufficient to eliminate -the| 
trouble. 

Research has shown that there are cer- 
tain circumstances in which a spin is ex- 
|tremely liable to result and with some, 
planes is inevitable, but the Department is 
not depending on pilots to avoid these 
conditions. The effort is being made, | 
with enthusiastic cooperation from the in-| 
dustry, to keep planes with a tendency} 
to spin out of the air. 





Examination of) 
new models through flight testing is a} 





Mexico is the new centralized agricultural | 


school policy. This organization consists| Orleans, La., from the present charge of $1 

| 
first of the rural schools located in all|per car per day to the proposed charge of | 
agricultural centers, which teach ele-| 1-25 cent per bushel per day, which averages | 


| between 50 and 60 cents per car per da 
mentary subjects particularly those of an|gepending upon the number of bushels con. | 


agricultural character. In the year 1929) tained in the car. | 


there were 6,133 rural schools registered! No. 3617.—The suspended schedules propose | 
with the 


Departamento de  Esculear|t© restrict the interchange switching service | 
at Charlotte, N. C., so as to apply only to} 
a with an enrollment of 266,717 | certain industries when cars are received at 


c : Charlotte over lines other than the Southern 
Those students graduating from the | Railway. 


rural schools showing a desire and apti-| = 
tuae for higher education are then en-| National Schoo 
rolled in the central agricultural schools, 
of whith there are eight located in the! 
States of Mexico, Hidalgo, Puebla, Guana- 


1 of Agriculture, located | 
in Chapnigo in the State of Mexico. 
The course of study at. this school con- 


: 4 L |Sists of four years work, and the students 
juato, Michoacan, Durango, Tamaulipas| must major or specialize in certain fields | 
and Chihuahau. In these schools the|such as irrigation, farming, terracing, soil | 
general euucation of the students is con- 


‘ ‘ experimentation, 
tinued, while stress is laid on the study | tt 


etc. | 
, It@is said that the diffusion of agricul- | 
of agricultural problems. 
After the termination of this period of 


| tural knowledge by means of correspond- 

- ¢ t _of;ence is also increasing. This work is} 

study, which usualy embodies a period} carried on by the Departamento de En-| 

of three years, those students who mani-|senanza Agricola, which is reputed to| 

fest a desire for the technological prob-| have more than 12,000 persons studying 
lems of agriculture may enroll in the | agriculture by correspondence. 





Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


| And Reports Filed by Examiners 


| 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
;on June 10 made public decisions in rate 
| Cases which are summarized as follows: 

| No. 23079.—Apache Powder Company vy. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 1. Rates 
charged on dynamite. in carloads, between 


Columbia City, Ind., to Buffalo Junction, N. | 

found applicable. Complaint dismissed. | 
| °-No. 23958.—C. S. Jahns v. Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louts Railway: Rates on 
enameled-iron bathtubs, in straight carloads 
and in mixed carloads with other enameled- 
iron plumbers’ goods, from Monaca, Pa., 


| 


to 
| June 1, 1927, and Jan. 3, 1928, from Curtiss, Fort Worth, Tex.. prior to July 14, 1928, found 
| Ariz., to Silver City, Santa Rita, Hanover and | unreasonable. Reparation awarded 
Fierro, N. Mex., found inapplicable. No. 23861.—Leader Iron Works v. Illinois 
| 2, Rates charged on like traffic on and sub-| Central Railroad Company: Failure of de- | 
sequent to Jan. 3. 1928, from and to the fendants to grant transit on steel articles 
| same points, found applicable. Applicable | Shipped to Decatur, Ill., and reshipped thence | 


rates prior to July 15, 1929, found not un- 
|reasonable; applicable rates on and subse- 
quent to July 15, 1929, found unreasonable. | 
Reparation awarded. | 


No. 23607.—A. D. Gomery v. Central Railroad 


in the form of completely set-up steel tanks, | 
found not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. | 
Complaint dismissed. | 

No. 23456.—Los Angeles Chamber of Com- | 
merce x. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- | 


|485 Madison Ave., 


—, 


on behalf of his clients in open court,|Company of New Jersey: Rates on potatoes, 





— Popula- | 
| tion 
der an agreement between the two com- tee. nen aitniee 1929 1930 
panies, dated Feb. 11, 1919, a copy of | BA Seeriatavenss 378,453,974 399,746 
which appears as appendix 26. The con- | aomeengees Minn. eae kaa oie 
sideration to be paid by The Milwaukee | Cincinnati, Ohio . 677.147.586 451.160 
Electric Railway and Light Company was | New Orleans, La. . 590,811,561 458,762 
the assumption of liabilities of the trac- | Memphis, Tenn $71,208,488 253.163 
tion company and the payment to it of | Indianapolis, Ind. ..1...  402'300'86) seaaee 
$727,375 in cash or notes and $1,600,000 | Newark. N. J. ............ 382,905,467 442/337 
par value of common stock of the former. | Atlanta, Ga. ............. 368,120,488 270,366 
The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, nen. Sx phase deaminase 365 983,043 292,352 
however, in approving the conveyance, | portland. Ores. 22.2"! ee en 
authorized the issue of $1,400,000 of stock | Louisville, Ky. 251.020. 


instead of $1,600,000 as contemplated in 
the agreement. Thus the total considera- 
tionspaid by the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way and Light Company was $12,770,943. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 12, 
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| Dirmincham, Ala. 
Providence, R. I... . 
Washinton, BC. ...... 
Se POU), MIM. oo. cscces 
Columous, Ohio ......... 


PZOIRGO. OO .. .ccaseeres 164,124,729 

| Jersey City, N. J. ...sese6+ 118,973,720 316.715 
Oakland, Calif. .......... 113,863,704 284.083 

| Akron, Ohio ...... seeeees 87,063,922 255,040 


after a long continuance for investiga- 
tion by them, that the quantities of stock 
formerly held by the accountant, as set 
{forth in schedule A of the substituted 
|record account, are correctly stated 


| estopped to contend otherwise.” We think 
the evidence in the record supports the 
| finding and ruling of the probate judge, 
| without a more particular statement of 
}it in detail. 

It results that the appellant estate of 
Agnes G. Connelly is entitled to the pro- 
|}ceeds of 24 shares of Pullman Incorpo- 
rated; that item 29 of schedule B is to 
be amended by striking out the figures 
1,900,00 and substituting therefor the fig- 
ures 1,566.35 and disallowed in that sum; 





therein,” and ruled that “they are now} 


jin carloads, from certain points in North 
Carolina to Allentown, Pa., found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 

Examiners’ Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 10 made public reports of ex- 


way: Rates on broom corn, in carloads, from | 
|points in the States of Kansas, Oklahoma, | 
Texas, Colorado and New Mexico, to California | 
found not unduly prejudicial, but unreason- | 
able. Reasonable rates prescribed. 

| No. 23882.—American Electric Switch Cor- 
poration v. Pennsylvania Railroad: Rates 
charged on electric safety switches, in less- 
| than-carloads, from Minerva, Ohio, to East 
| St. Louis, Ill. found applicable and not un- 


and that as so modified the decree should | 


}aminers proposed for decision by the 
| Commission, which are summarized as 
| follows: 


reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23589.—American Creosote Works v 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway: Rates on lum- | 
| ber, piling, and ties, in carloads, creosoted 
No. 23811.—S. A. Ripple & Brothers v. Atchi-/|in transit at Southport (New Orleans), La., 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates on/|from various Louisiana origins to Oelwein, 
| broom corn, in carloads, from various origins | Iowa, and Laredo, Bryan and Houston, Tex.., 
in Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado | found unreasonable but not unduly prejudi- 
and Kansas to various interstate destinatioms | cial. Reparation awarded. 
in Texas, Arkansas, Maryland, Virginia and No. 21345.—Galion Iron Works & Manufac- 
Massachusetts found unreasonable. Repara- turing Company v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
tion awarded Future rates prescribed from road: On further hearing, amount of rep- 
Kansas and Colorado to Fort Smith, Ark., aration due complainant on carload ship- 
Baltimore and Cheltenham, Md., Richmond, ments of road scrapers and road rollers from 
| Va., and Holyoke. Mass. Sidney and Galion, Ohio, to Orlando, Fla., 

No. 24197.—S. J. Peabody Lumber Company |and from Orlando to Galion, under findings 
jv. New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad: | in original report, 155 I. C. C. 766, that the | 
| Rate charged on lumber, in carloads, from) rates charged were inapplicable, determined. | 
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War Department 
Rejects Hudson 
Bridge Proposal 


Planned Clearances Would 
Block Ships, Says Ruling; 
Application _ Previously 


Refused in May, 1929 


The application of the North River 
Bridge Company to construct a $180,000, 
000 railway highway bridge over the Hud- 
son River from 57th Street, New York 
City, to the New Jersey side of the 
river, has been rejected by the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, and the Chief 
of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, it 
was stated orally at the Department of 
War on June 10. 


The reason’ assigned for the action was 
that the vertical clearances as proposed 
were inadequate and would result in an 
interference with navigation. 

Additional information made available 
by the Department of War follows: 

Application for the construction of the 


| proposed bridge was also rejected on May 
| 29, 1929, by the then Secretary of War, 


James W. Good, and the then Chief of 


| Engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, who 
| based their action upon a report on the 


application, an etxract from which read: 

“After studies of all data, and with 
proper consideration Of the future needs 
of navigation, it is concluded that there 
should be required a vertical clearance of 
200 feet above mean high water at the 
center, barring five vessels, and vertical 
clearance of 185 feet at the pierhead lines 
affecting 12 vessels. To practically pro- 
tect and preserve the present navigation 
and to assure reasonably free, easy and 
uninterrupted navigation for the future, 
it is therefore proposed to inform the ap- 
plicant that plans will not be approved for 
a vertical clearance of less than 200 feet 
e the center and 185 feet at the pierhead 
ines.” 


Other paragraphs of the report read as 
follows: 

The plans presented provide a hori- 
zontal clearance of 2,810 feet between 
pierhead lines, and vertical clearance at 
high water as follows: 

175 feet for a width of 500 feet at 
center of main span. 

166 feet for a width of 1,500 feet at 
center of main span. 

152 feet at the pierh@ad line on the 
New York side. 7 


147.8 feet at the pierhead on the New 


| Jersey side. 


After rejecting the application, the ap- 
plicants later asked the Department of 
War for a rehearing of the case which 
was granted. 

Secretary Hurley and Maj. Gen. Brown 
after reviewing the matter rejected the 
application for exactly the same reasons 
assigned by the late Secretary Good and 
Maj. Gen. Jadwin, namely that the ver- 
tical clearances proposed were inadequate. 





Applications Received 


By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission on June 10 relating 


| both to broadcasting and communications, 


were made public as follows: 
Broadcasting applications: 


Plattsburg Broadcasting Co., Plattsburg, 
N. Y., amended to request 1,370 kc. instead 
of 1,310 kc. and to share day hours with 
WBGF instead of unlimited day. 

WORC-WEPS, Alfred Frank Kleindienst. 60 
Franklin St., Worcester, Mass., construction 
permit to install new transmitter and to in- 
crease power from 100 w. to 100 w., 250 w. loe 
cal sunset. 

Harold W. Bourlet, Lebanon, N. H., con- 
struction permit to erect new station to use 
1,050 ke., 5 w., and to operate from 8 to 10 
a. m. Sundays. 

WOAX, Inc., 600 West Ingham Ave., Tren- 
ton, N. J., construction permit to install new 
transmitter and to move studio from 600 


| West Ingham Ave., Trenton, N. J., to 11 West 


State St.. Trenton, N. J. 

WABC-WBOQ, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 

New York, N. Y., modifica- 

tion of license to use transmitter of Station 

WPCH, Hoboken, N. J., as an auxiliary trans- 
mitter on 860 kc. and 500 w. 

KID Broadcasting Company, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, license to cover construction permit 
granted April 24, 1931, for changes in equip- 
ment. 

KELW, Earl L. White, Burbank, Calif., vol- 
untary assignment of license to Magnolia 
Park, Ind. 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 


KHIBY, Universal Aviation Corporation, 
modification of license for additional fre- 
quencies. Aircraft service. 

Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island, N. Y., 
construction permit for new transmitter. Exe 
perimental service. 

Ford Motor Company. Dearborn, Mich., ree 
newal of aeronautical license. 

Universal Air Lines, Inc., modification of 
license for additional frequencies. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
modification of license for correction in loca- 
tion of transmitter to Midway between Mu- 
nicipal Airport and Stout Field. 

KHILO, The Crosley Radio Corporation, 
license for 11.050 ke., 7 w. (For emergency 
use on trans-Atlantic flight.) 

WPP, Inland Waterways Corporation. Mobile, 
Ala., construction permit for new equipment 
on 3,120, 6,240 kc. and a channel in 5,520 band, 
250-500 w. Coastal and point-to-point service. 

WPDH, Police Dept., Richmond, Ind., au- 
thorization to install automatic frequency 
control. ‘ 

WCQ, Ford Motor Company, Lansing, Mich., 
reneweal of aeronautical license. 

W2XAR, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., construction permit for new trans- 


mitter on 1,604, 2,398 ke., 500 w. Experi- 
mental service. 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Oakland, 


Calif., renewal of experimental license for 790 
ke., 10 kw. Experimental service. 
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Gold Settlement Fund Is Deseribed 


As Clearing 











House for Reserve Banks 








| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


STATE BANKING 9. 











Building Groups" 
‘Avoid Failure in 
| North Carolina 





As of June 10 


New York. June 10.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
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The report of the legation to the De- Finds Outlook Uncertain; 


partment concerning the discussion of Development of Domestic 
silver follows in full text: : 
On May 11, Ian Mackenzie, Liberal 


Industry Continues 
Minister for Vancouver Center, asked the - 


following question of the Prime Miinster 
in the House of Commons: 

“In view of the deliberations of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
which were concluded, I understand, yes- 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
favored by the silver situation and na- 
tional legislation. 

Interest continues to center on the de- 


‘day, and in view of one of the recom- velopment of domestic industries, par- 
anes of that congress for the hold-| ticularly by foreign manufacturers con- 
ing of an international conference to study | templating the establishment of branch 


factories in Shanghai. In addition to im- 
portant extensions to cotton mills in the 
past year, Japanese manufacturers have 
established plants in China for the manu- 
facture of rubber shoes, thermos bottles, 
aluminum products, hats, neckties, and 
knitting machines. 


China’s policy toward the investment of 
foreign capital jis not yet sufficiently de- 
fined. It appears to incline toward aid- 
ing Chinese capital and to discourage for- 
eign interests, since most all new foreign 
industrial enterprises are confined to the 
boundaries of foreign concessions. 

China's railway improvement and con- 
struction program lacks financial re- 
sources, although the railway ministry is 
still looking toward a 6,000,000 pounds 
sterling credit from the British Boxer 
Indemnity Funds as a basis for loans to 
finance the construction and extensions 
now under way and planned. 


Building Work Continues 


Building construction in Shanghai con- 
tinues unabated. Building permits granted 
during April for construction in the In- 
ternational Settlement included 108 
Chinese houses, 53 foreign stores, 46 office 
buildings, 31 foreign residences, and 57 
others. April permits granted in the 
Chapei district of the Chinese municipality 
authorized construction of 254 structures. 

Hankow trade improved in May, espe- 
cially exports, which were stimulated by 
desires to ship before the imposition of 
new export tariffs on June 1. 

Trade in Tientsin is reported of light 
volume in May, although slightly above 
that month of last year. Reported lack 
of a constructive governmental program 
in North China, and of a definite organ- 
ization for taxation, with irregular and 
increasing tax levies, continue to handi- 
tap import and export business. Protests 
of the Hopei Province chambers of com- 
merce against the imposition of new con- 
sumption and production taxes have re- 
sulted in a temporary suspension of their 
| enforcement. 


All transport facilities in North China 
are operating favorably. Crop prospects 
are good. The Hai River bond situation 
is finally settled and underwritten. Im- 
provement work is proceeding, assuring 
that the port of Tientsin will be kept ac- 
cessible to coastwise and small ocean- 
steamer traffic for the next 20 years. The 
deadlock which existed between the Kailan 
,coal mines and the Peking-Mukden rail- 
way has been settled, relieving coal short- 
ages at Tientsin and other China ports. 


Politics Disrupts Trade 

South China trading is disrupted by 
political developments, with an immediate 
depreciation of Kwangtung Central Bank 
notes following the coup in early May. 
In addition, taxes in some cases are dupli- 
cating Nanking Government collections. 

_ Despite the political upheaval, construc- 
tion activities continue in Canton. A re- 
cent contract for a water-front dredging 
job was secured by an American firm. 


the question of the remonetization and 
standardization of silver, and in view of 
the further fact that the government of 
China has indicated its willingness to take 
the initiative in regard to the proposed 
conference and that the Government of 
the United States has also indicated its 
willingness to facilitate such a confer- 
ence, will the government of Canada be 
prepared to facilitate in every possible 
way the holding of such a conference?” 


Silver Study Conducted 


Mr. Bennett made the following non- 
committal reply: 

“The fact is that since this government 
came into power it has been steadily | 
studying the silver question. There is in| 
the city today perhaps the leading Brit- 
ish authority on the subject. We have 
had more than one conference with him, 
and expect to have others. 

“As to what may result in the way of 
an international monetary conference from 
the representations that have been made 
by various countries, including the United | 
States of America and notably the reso- 
lutions introduced by Senator Pittman, it 
jis too soon to indicate. But if the op- 
portunity is afforded, this country will 
endeavor to discharge to the best of its 
ability the obligations that rest upon it 
as a great silver-producing country.” 

The reference to the leading British au- 
thority on silver is to J. F. Darling, C. B. 
E., director of the Midland Bank. 

The report, concerning trade with South 
America, follows in full text: 

On May 12, Sir George Perley, Minister 
without portfolio in the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and head of the Canadian dele-| 
gation to the British Empire Trade Ex-| 
hibition at Buenos Aires, made a state-| 
ment in the House of Commons describ- 
ing the impression gained by the Canadian 
delegation during the voyage. He limited | 
his remarks to generalities and only men- 
tioned in passing the subject of proposed 
trade agreements with different countries 
of South America. 

Quotes Prince’s Findings 

The leader of the opposition, Macken- 
zie King, in reply began by quoting the 
words of the Prince of Wales at the open- 
ing of the exhibition, to the effect that 
“failure to recognize trade as interchange: 
obstacles placed in the way of reciprocal 
trade, are perhaps the main causes of 
the world’s present trouble.” He then ad- 
dressed the following words to the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Bennett: 

“My right honorable friend represents 
an administration with a trade policy so- 
called ‘Canada First,’ by which is meant | 
that nothing is to be admitted into this 
country from another country which can 
be manufactured or produced in Canada, 
if a tariff barrier can be placed sufficiently 
high to keep it out. If that is to remain 
the policy of the present administration, 
it might well save its money when it 
comes to sending missions abroad, be- 
cause a policy of that kind is diametri- 
cally opposed to that saner policy which 
the right honorable gentlemen has alluded | 
































to so approvingly as having been enun- | Progress 8 
ciated by His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 

“I commend to the Prime Miinster (Mr. 
Bennett) the reading of the opening ad- 
dress of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales at the British Empire Exhibition, 
and the application as between the differ- 
ent nations with whom he _ hopes this 
country may do business in the future, of 
the policy therein laid down.” 

Results Criticized 

E. J. Garland, member for Bow River 
@cpresenting the United Farmers of Al- 
berta, also spoke on the subject. After 
remarking that the principal results of the 
mission appeared to be merely the ad- 
vancement of friendly social relations, Mr. 
Garland said: 

“However, I did notice in one of the 
documents from which the right honor- 


able gentleman has quoted, that there was | 


& proposal made to improve the trade be- 
tween the Argentine and this country by 
the shipment of more manufactured 
goods to the Argentine while we were to 
take in return therefor—what would you 
imagine? Beef, hides, and casing, for the 
making, I presume, of sausages. 

“If I remember the last election cor- 
rectly, and the campaign speeches of the 
honorable gentleman opposite, they con- 
tended that we were importing far too 
much of these commodities now, and that 
we should cut down our importations. If 
the net “result of a mission of this kind 
is to be that we are still further to in- 
crease our importations of animal prod- 
ucts, importations which were protested 
against by the present administration 
during the last election, then I fail to see 
the value in the mission.” 





A. T. & T. Reports Drop 
In Four-months Income 


Current earnings of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., compared with 
those of last year, have just been made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as reported to the Commission. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Month of April 1931 1930 
Total oper. revenue.. $9.548,610 $9,912,890 
Net oper. revenue... 3,501,028 3,565,628 
Net oper. income.... 2,838,879 2,895,348 

Four Months 
Total oper. revenue.. 38,115,121 38,863,714 
@et oper. revenue.... 14,754,822 
Net oper. income..... 11,929,319 








reported on construction of 
the southern section of the Canton- Han- 


kow railway. 


Manchurian authorities continue ac- 
tively interested in the completion and ex- 
tension of railways in North Manchuria. 
but the earnings of lines in newly opened 
territory are low, and financial extensions 
are handicapped by depressed conditions. 
The Chinese Eastern Railway is making 
further retrenchments, due to the drastic 
decline in receipts this Spring. Revenues 
for the coming year were anticipated to 
approximate 33,000,000 rubles. (Par value 
of ruble, $0.5146.) 
Chinese and Japanese officials in Muk- 
den are conferring over traffic rates and 
other railway problems in Manchuria. 


73 Banks in Arkansas 
Reopened for Business 


LittLe Rock, ArK., June 10. 

The extent of the recovery of Arkansas 
banking institutions following the closing 
of 143 banks from Nov. 17, 1930, to early 
in February, 1931, is shown in a report 
issued by the State Banking Commissioner, 
Walter E. Taylor. 

Of the 143 failed institutions 73 of them 
have re-opened with deposits of $12,250,000, 
Commissioner Taylor announced. He said 
one other institution will reopen within 60 
Gays with deposits of $300,000. The re- 
port states that 69 banks are closed per- 


| manently. 


i 


Of the 408 banks in six Southern States 
which were closed, 159 have reopened, 
nearly half of that number being in Ar- 
kansas, he said 


Oregon Clarifies Disposal 
Of Building and Loan Dues 


SaLem, Orec., June 10. 


When the State Savings and Loan Su- 
pervisor takes possession of the business 
of a building and loan association as pro- 
vided in section 25-314, Oregon code 1930, 
he may continue to accept dues and pay- 
ments on shares but such funds, even if 
kept separately in a special trust fund, 
cannot be returned to the persons who 
paid them if the association is subsequently 
ordered liquidated, Attorney General I. H. 
Van Winkle has ruled in a recent opinion 


its operations and its services to the indi- 
vidual bank, and the public at large. 


Description Given 
Of Fund’s Scope 


In the discussion of the Gold Settle- 
ment Fund it will be well to understand 
at the beginning what the fund repre- 
sents. It is a fund in gold deposited by 
the Federal reserve banks through which 
settlements are made between Federal re- 
serve banks, and betwen the Federal re- 
serve bank and its Federal reserve agent. 
It is a common fund established with the 
Federal Reserve Board and held jointly 
by the Board and the Treasurer of the 
United States subject to the order of the 
Federal reserve banks or the Federal re- 
serve agents, each bank or agent own- 
ing a certain part of the fund. 


The participation in the fund by the! 
banks or agents is represented by entries 
on the books of the respective reserve 
banks and reserve agents, with correspond- 
ing entries on a special set of books kept 
by the Board. The settlement between 
reserve banks, or between a reserve bank 
and its agent, is made through this fund 
by merely transferring the ownership in 
the gold by bookkeeping entries. No sep- 
aration or physical handling of the gold 
is necessary. 


Called Clearing House 


For Reserve Banks 


During the early days after the organ- 
ization of the Federal reserve banks, in 
the latter part of 1914, the nature of the 
business conducted at the time was re- 
stricted. Alihough member banks were 
advised that the collection of checks could 
not be undertaken at the beginning, and 
that no preparation had been made for 
clearing the checks, balances in excess 
of the required reserve were created and 
checks against these balances found their 
way into other districts, causing the ac- 
cumulation of large balances due to other 
Federal reserve banks. 


Although there was no special machinery 


to effect settlements the accounts be- 
tween the reserve banks were carefully 
watched and the balances were kept 


within a reasonable limit by transferring 
credits with bank drafts. The creditor 
bank had the right to require the debtor 
bank to ship gold at any time to settle 
the balance, but this was seldom done. 
The gold settlement was established to 
provide an efficient means of making set- 
tlements between the Federal reserve 
banks, without the shipping of money 
backward and forward between banks or 
the continuous shifting of credit balances. 
It is in effect a clearing house for the 
weserve banks and its purpose was to 
effect a saving in time, labor and risk. 
System Originated 

To Simplify Transfers 

The Federal Reserve Act did not pro- 
vide for the establishment of the gold 
fund although it did contemplate clear- 
ings of undefined extent among the sev- 
eral reserve banks and authorized the 
Board itself to act as a clearing house 
for the reserve banks or to designate one 
of these banks to perform this service. 
To effect the clearings between the re- 
serve banks, the Federal Reserve Board 
announced the plan of the gold setile- 
ment in May 1915. This plan was de- 
signed to effect settlements of all bal- 
ances then outstanding and thereafter to 
settle accounts between the reserve banks 
once a week. 

Each Federal reserve bank was required 
to forward to the Treasury Department 
at Washington, or the nearest sub- 
treasury, for credit to the account of the 
gold settlement fund, at least $1,000,000 
in gold or gold certificates in addition to 
the amount owed to all other Federal re- 
}serve banks. The gold was held by the 
| Treasury Department and gold certificates 
| Payable to the order of the Federal Re- 
serve Board were issued covering the en- 
tire amount so deposited. At that time 
$18,450,000 was remitted, and each reserve 
bank was required to maintain at least 
$1,000,000 to its credit in the fund. On 
account. of the convenience and useful- 
ness of the fund, the amount held for the 
reserve banks increased from $18,450,000 


in May, 1915, to $511,000,000 on May 20, 
1931, 


"lements in Growth 
Of System Outlined 


When the gold settlement was first es- 
tablished the scope was, of course, much 
smaller than it is at present. For 
year 1916, the combined clearings and 
transfers through the fund was $5,500.- 
000,000. The amount cleared during 1930 
was $151,400,000,000. Therefore, an ac- 
count of the development of the fund is 
not only interesting in itself, but is neces- 
sary to a thorough understanding of the 
functioning of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as a whole. There were several im- 
portant developments in the growth of 
the settlement fund, but I can only dis- 
cuss them briefly, although they will re- 
quire some detail. 

When the fund was established its prin- 
cipal object was to settle balances created 
by the collection of checks received from 
other Federal reserve districts. The Re- 
serve Board required settlement once a 
week between the banks, but the reserve 
banks had the privilege of making trans- 
fers of excess balances frdm one reserve 
bank to another. which could be me d> h- 
tween the weekly settlements, if author- 
ized by the Board. The weekiy pian wu 
settlement was in effect from May, 1915, 
until July 1, 1918. 

On account of the daily increase of 
transactions between reserve banks, a 
| daily settlement went into effect on the 
latter date. The daily settlement elim- 
inated a great deal of work at the re- 
serve banks and provided the proper ad- 





15,104,445 | to the State Corporation Commissioner, | justments in the holding of gold to the 
12,296,414) James W. Mott. 


jeredit of each reserve bank in the gold 


checks drawn 
diate credit was given by a reserve bank 


immediate debit 


| banks shortly after the reserve banks were | 
organized, rediscounting between reserve 
banks was conducted on a more extensive 
scale, and the process was very simple. 
The reserve bank, requiring the rediscount | 
for the purpose of increasing its reserve | 
against deposits or Federal reserve notes, | 
wired the Board stating the amount needed | 
and the character and maturities of the} 
paper offered. The Board designated the} 
bank to which the rediscount would be 
assigned. Upon receipt of this advice, the 
second Federal Reserve Bank transferred 
the amount to the other Federal Reserve 
Bank through the gold settlement fund. 

After the establishment of the gold set- 
tlement fund, transactions between the 
Treasury Department 
banks were settled through the gold fund. 


upon participating mem- 
bers in the same district. While imme- 
for checks received on any given day, 
was made against the 
bank on which the checks were drawn. 
This plan of collection was inadequate 
and obviously limited in its usefulness. 

A new plan was put in effect on July 
15, 1916, in which all member banks could 
participate, whereby member banks of a 
given district could clear checks on all 
member banks in the same district and 
in any other district. Also provision was 
made for the collection of checks on many 
nonmember banks in all reserve districts. 
Under the new plan checks were not 
debited against the reserve accounts of 
the banks upon which they were drawn 
on the day of receipt but such charge was 
deferred in each case for a sufficient time 
to allow the checks to be received by the 
bank on which they were drawn and to 
allow these banks time to remit therefor 
to the reserve banks. 

At the same time, immediate credit was 


not given, but credit was deferred one or Of Federal Reserve Notes 
more days, in accordance with the pub- 


, | *All the transactions in connection with 
eo “aaa sale aon ee | the sale of Government securities and the 
dediiectbes phew ¢ &P | Treasury finanging were made possible by 
gradual addition of more and more non- the cooperation of the Treasury Depart- 
member banks to the par list greatly in- ment and the Federal reserve banks. 
ee eee eee Without the establishment of the gold 
through the gold settlement fund. toe ee a ee ee 
collection system is in operation today al- . aie % ai : 
though some features on been added. es a to handle 
For instance, member banks in each dis- pt ; . 
trict are permitted to forward checks > as te tan tak pee — 
— ir pe lla Se — actions in connection with the redemption 
AB bg agi ex. belie of United States currency after the sub- 
are a" is known as the direct treasury functions were taken over by the 
The collection system has been enlarged —- reserve banks beginning in May, 
further by permitting par nonmember “ . 
banks to forward their remittance checks, Pd ee i asanee oe ee od 
in settlement of cash letters, direct to the Federal reserve notes issued through 
a rener te _— - — a them but also all other Federal reserve 
+S an aaa of the sending Federal’ notes issued through the other reserve 
RSSEENS SEES banks. But no reserve bank is allowed 
;to pay out again any notes originally 
issued by another reserve bank. Notes 
issued by the other reserve banks were 
returned to the bank of original issue and, 


could have had any idea of the character 
and scope of the transactions between 
the reserve banks and the Treasury De- 
partment during the ensuing years. 


Redemption Explained 


Enlargement in Scope 


Of Gold Fund Described 


In connection with the issuing of Fed- 
eral reserve notes, the Federal reserve 
agent was required to hold gold and dis- | 
counted paper against outstanding notes. | 
Therefore, almost from the _ beginning 
Federal reserve agents had the custody 
of and_ responsibility for the large 
amounts of gold held by him. Transac- 
tions involving the issue and retirement 
of Federal reserve notes necessitated fre- 
quent payments in large sums from the 
bank to the agent and from the agent 
to the bank, which caused much counting 
and recounting of money by the employes 
of the reserve bank and a representative 
of the agent. To simplify many of these 
transactions the Federal Reserve Board 
established the Federal reserve agents’ 
gold fund in September, 1915, for the use | 
and benefit of the Federal reserve agents, 
thereby enlarging the scope of the gold 
settlement fund. 

This fund was not identical with, but 
was closely related to the Gold Settle- 
ment Fund and operated on a similar 
plan. Accounts of the agents, kept by 
the board, were to be at all times separate 
and distinct from each other. At first the 
gold order certificates covering the funds 
held by the board for the agents were 
kept separately as to each agent and 
separately from the Gold Settlement Fund. 
To eliminate the time and labor required 
to make transfers from an agent to a 
bank or from a bank to an agent, in 








and the reserve | 


|When the fund was established no one} 


the large war fi-| 








Se “Fees is hight desirable, but a prog 
‘ selis “Progress is highly desirable, rog- 
Idaho se lis Bond — H io without the necessary safeguards 
t st Te s K.ver ad | against unforeseen difficulties is most d n= 
- oon " ns ocrets. The laws of common sense rnd 
Bose, IpaHo, June 10. | safety must be retained in eee 
The lowest interest rate in the history | conscience of ~ a ae ania of ivcg- 
of the State on long-term bonds was se- | ing of conscience r “the same danger that 
cured June 3 by the State in its sale of ment and oe Oe as ae 
$305,000 worth of 10-year refunding bonds, — A hig —- 
according to the State Treasurer, George | 4tin ) y : s 4 
Barrett The bonds were sold to the| Mr. LaRoque — oe Reged 
First Security Corporation, Salt Lake | O00 SS ae a building and loan 
f, 3.75 per cent with a premium of | 99, ‘ os 
Spits. making a basic interest rate of | association when his earnings will quay 
2.63 per cent not more than a $3,000 home, resulting in 
io failure to keep up payments and then 
foreclosure. 
“How much better it would have becn, 


upon receipt, credited in the regular set- 


tlement of the gold settlement fund. After! 1.4 now much greater service would have 
the increase in the volume of Federal | ) nen rendered, had this borrower bee: re- 
reserve notes in circulation the arrange-|¢.46q the larger loan in the beginning,” 
ment was changed so that the fit notes) 7. TaRoque said. 


were forwarded to the bank of original) Quoting a letter from the Insurance 
issue and the unfit notes to the Treasury | Gommissioner, Dan C. Boney, last year, 
— for account of the bank of | urging that borrowing by the associations 
mut be employed only as emergencies, Mr. 

Later, the present plan of redemption of LaRoque said that those experiencing the 
Federal reserve notes was established.|jeast trouble during the year are those 
Under this plant the fit and — notes | whose officers and a et 

i ki ere shipped as | . “Your greatest enemies are tho 

omnane, ayn ly ‘day, the sending bank | po on une tank to face the facts and 
wires the Board the amount forwarded | meet the changing conditions with cour- 
to each issuing bank or to the Treasury |age. The will to ous ae Thrift 
Department for account of the issuing | must be cultivated. e collective sav- 
eng and the Board makes a settlement | ings of the many will provide the homes 
in the Federal reserve note clearing. This|and savers of the future.” 
settlement is made entirely separate from | 


the daily settlement between reserve | pid of Four Firms Taken 


banks. Each reserve bank is given wire | 
advice the following morning of the re- For Wyoming Road Issue 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., June 10, 


sult of the note clearing and the proper | 
debit or credit is made in the gold set-| 
tlement fund. | A bid of four associated companies, 
(The foregoing is the full text of an offering a premium of $19,753 for $2,300,000 
; of State highway bonds authorized at the 
general election last November, has been 


address delivered June 9 before the 
Departmental Conference of the na- 

~ jaccepted by the State Treasurer, Harry 
R. Weston. 


| 





tional convention of the American 
Institute of Banking at Pittsburgh, 


| 
| 


Pa. The concluding section of the The companies are the Bancamerica- 
| address, outlining the daily settle- Blair Corp., Stone & Webster & Blodgett, 
| ments of the reserve banks, will be (Inc., and William R. Compton Co. of 

printed ‘in full tert in the issue of |New York, and Causey Brown & Co, 
June 12.) Denver. 








the | 


which case the actual shifting of the 
certificates was necessary, Congress 
amended the Federal Reserve Act in June, 
1917, authorizing the Treasurer to open 
an account with the board for the sum of 
the deposits of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Federal reserve agents. 

Thus the gold funds were combined but 
the balances of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and Federal reserve agents were 
separately kept on the books of the Gold 
Settlement Fund as formerly and book 
transfers were made as before. The grad- 
ual increased use of the fund brought the 
total held for the account of the agents 
to $1,700,000,000 on May 20, 1931. 

Up to June, 1918, the messages between 
reserve banks, and between the reserve 
banks and the Board, with reference to 
the weekly settlements and _ transfers, 
had been sent over the commercial wires. 
| As the number of daily transactions in- 
|creased it was imperative that quicker 


Sales Drop for Month 
At Department Stores | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
and the aggregate for the first five months 
of the year was 9 per cent, smaller. 
Percentage decrease from a year ago: *May, | 
A; Jan. 1 to May 31, B; number of reporting | 


stores, C; number of cities, D: | 
A B Cc D | 

NE 5 sen ad va o am 9 540 234 
Federal reserve district | 
ME SR dass cs akin no's 15 7 102 30 | 

OME sc ibchaceeee 16 8 56 29 
Philadelphia ......... 14 10 42 18 | 
CHAVET s<cccctesans 16 10 43 16 | 
RIcHMONG ..nccccccces 9 4 55 23 | 
Atlanta .....scccecess 8 10 26 14 | 
SIO -snecetaneteese 16 11 60 33 | 
_ RY epee 12 13 20 9 | 
Minneapolis .......... 13 4 21 12) 
pe SE Perr 10 7 31 17] 

BIOMIOE: esac vedaende 12 10 17 7 
San Francisco 13 10 67 26 | 


~~ 
*May figures preliminary; the month had | 
25 business days this year and 26 last year. | 
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WAITER. 


were proud of their 


curry of 


AVING temporarily satisfied 

at breakfast his yearning for 

ham and eggs, he was in doubt as 

to what he should order for luncheon 

—as men often are when away from 

home. He wrote us a pleasant let- 

ter, telling of the incident. .'The 

train, by the way, was our National 
Limited, out of New York. 

The waiter was genuinely inter- 
ested and seemed delighted’ to be 
of help. “Now that curry of 
chicken, Sir—that’s the favorite of 
the chef—Chef is very proud of 
his curry of chicken. He sort of 
invented it.” 

So the curry of chicken’ was 
‘ordered and our friend wrote that 
never before had he eaten anything 
quite so appetizing. Then the stew- 
ard stopped at the table and said, 


chicken 


“Was that curry “of chicken’ satis- 
factory?” On being assured that it 
was, he said, as pleased as a hostess, 
“The chef certainly has a touch 
when it comes to chicken—but in 
my opinion, that curry is his 
masterpiece.” 

People seem to remember the 
food on our trains. During a year, 
we receive many letters thanking us 
and telling us how much the writer 
enjoyed some particular dish or 
meal. . Now and then, these letters 
suggest improvements.\We value 
that kind of friendliness. 

In our dining car service, and in 
many other ways, we have tried to 
make ours a comfortable and pleas- 
ant railroad on which to travel east 
or west—why not use the B & O 
on your next trip? 
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70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


New York . < Philadelphia_..< Baltimore :.-< Washington... Pittsburgh -» Cleveland . . Detroit » » Chicago 7x Cincinnati =z Louisville «¢ St. Louis » and intermediate points) 








INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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How State Can Help Prevent 


Sale of Worthless Securities + 





Attorney General of New York Describes Ef- 
forts of His Office to Reduce Heavy Losses 
Suffered by Buyers of Fraudulent Stock 


By JOHN J. BENNETT 
Attorney General, State of New York 


TTENTION has frequently been called to 
the amazing losses annually suffered by 
unwary purchasers of worthless securi- 

ties. The New York State Crime Commis- 
sion estimates the yearly loss from fraud- 
ulent stock sales in this State alone at well 
over $400,000,000. 

In a recent address before the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, Richard Whitney, 
president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
indicated that even in the midst of the con- 
temporary depression the loss from stock 
frauds throughout the Nation aggregates 
hundreds of millions annually. One might 
well inquire, “Is nothing being done in the 
State of New York to prosecute those re- 
sponsible for these staggering losses? Are 
they permitted to do business with impu- 
nity?” 

+ + 


The answer to these questions requires an 
examination into the scope of article 23a of 
the General Business Law, popularly known 
as the Martin Act. This act is the New York 
Statute designed to prevent the sale of 
worthless securities. It clothes the Attorney 
General, who is charged with its enforce- 
ment, with power to drive out of business 
bucket shops and all other fraudulent agen- 
cies employed by the stock racketeer. Fur- 
ther, it authorizes the Attorney General to 
proceed in criminal prosecutions against all 
persons engaging in the fraudulent practices 
defined in the act. 


Bureaus of securities charged only with 
the enforcement of the Martin Act have been 
established by the Attorney General at stra- 
tegic locations throughout the State, so that 
wherever stock frauds may be perpetrated, a 
Deputy Attorney General will be near at 
hand to conduct an inquiry. The largest of 
these bureaus under the immediate supervi- 
sion of Assistant Attorney General Paul J. 
McCauley, has been set up in New York City, 
the seat of the Stock Exchange and the cen- 
ter from which the vast majority of stock 
operations, legal and illegal, are directed. 


The Frauds Bureau usually acts on spe- 
cific complaints although whenever the cir- 
cumstances warrant it may and does take 
the initiative in the investigation of sus- 
pected fraudulent stock firms and operators. 
Ordinarily upon the receipt of a complaint 
either from an individual who has been de- 
frauded or from a responsible agency con- 
cerned with the elimination of stock frauds, 
an investigator and a Deputy Assistant At- 
torney General are assigned to the case. The 
investigator may conduct a preliminary in- 
vestigation with the end in view of ascer- 
taining the merit in the complaint or imme- 
diately a raiding party, consisting of the 
Deputy, the investigator and police officers 
assigned to the Bureau, may visit the sus- 
pected offices. In any case, both methods 
may be and most frequently are employed. 


+ + 


On this visit, all employes of the firm are 
served with subpoenas, ordering them to ap- 
pear forthwith or on a designated date for 
examination at the office of the Attorney 
General. The subpoena may direct that 
books and all other records relevant to the 
inquiry be submitted for inspection. The 
examination under oath of subpoenaed per- 
sons may be conducted in the office of the 
Attorney General or before a magistrate or 
judge of a court of record. Its purpose is to 
ascertain whether the individuals or firms 
under investigation have been guilty of 
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Treating Diseases 
Without Aid 


of Doctor 


By Dr. Theodore B. 
Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 
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HERE is an old saying that “pride goeth 
before a fall.” It appears that unbridled 
egotism can very readily make dunces, 

and worse, of those giving way to it. And 
this fact is clearly and frequently painfully 
proved by that type of person whose un- 
bounded conceit leads him to self-medication. 


For example, the other day the death of a 
certain man was mourned solely because he 
foolishly imagined he knew as much about 
his body and its reactions as he did about 
hardware. Being a successful merchant 
somehow gave him the idea that he could 
be equally successful in diagnosing and 
treating an ailment that had come upon 
him. Therefore, with a “doctor book” be- 
fore him and with a thermometer in his 
mouth he “looked up the case,” purchased 
the patent pills which he determined filled 
his needs, and a month later sent for a 
physician when he was beyond medical aid. 


While this is an unusual example, it never- 
theless indicates a very general tendency on 
the part of many persons. Feeling indis- 
posed, they jump at conclusions as to what 
is wrong with them, repair to a store for 
a bottle of advertised medicine and proceed 
to take it according to directions. Thus, for 
the time being, they feel that they have been 
exceedingly clever. Later they discover that 
instead of getting better they have become 
Steadily worse. While eventually the physi- 
cian is bound to be called, in not a few in- 
stances his services are limited to palliative 
measures and the signing of the death cer- 
tificate. 


There is no desire to insinuate that all, or 
by any means the great majority, who use 
patent medicine to cure their ills will suffer 
greatly by so doing. There are many indis- 
positions that nature itself will cure even 
without the aid of medical assistance- and in 
spite of self-administered remedies. The 
point, however, is that there is a sufficient 
number of self-medicators who pay a terrific 
penalty for their egotism as to place every- 
one on guard against this practice. 


fraudulent practices in the issuance, sale, 
promotion or distribution of stocks and other 
securities. 


Subpoenaed persons may refuse to submit 
to questioning on the ground that such ex- 
amination will incriminate them, but even 
this constitutional privilege is ineffective if 
they are directed to submit to examination 
by the Attorney General or his deputy. Tes- 
timony taken after such direction, however, 
may not be used against the person so testi- 
fying in any criminal action. 


+ + 


If the examination discloses that the Mar- 
tin Act has been violated, the Bureau of 
Securities immediately moves in the Supreme 
Court for an order to show cause why the 
persons investigated should not be enjoined 
from the further fraudulent sale of securi- 
ties. These show cause orders contain a 
stay, which has the effect of temporarily 
preventing further transactions and of tying 
up the assets of the examined firms or indi- 
viduals pending the argument on the injunc- 
tion. 


When I assumed office, an order to show 
cause containing a stay could only be granted 
on notice to the parties affected. This, of 
course, had the effect of notifying stock 
racketeers of our intentions with the not in- 
frequent result that they were able to liqui- 
date their assets and disappear. In the last 
legislative session I was able to have the law 
amended so that at present an order to show 
cause with a stay may be granted without 
notice. 


In any case where the evidence brought 
out on the examination reveals that the 
Martin Act has been violated, the Attorney 
General may request a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice to temporarily or permanently enjoin the 
persons or firms proceeded against. The 
effect of either form of injunction is to abso- 
lutely prohibit fraudulent stock practices; 
under the temporary injunction for the time 
being, under the permanent for all time. 


During the past four months in the New 
York City Frauds Bureau, 183 individuals 
and firms have been temporarily enjoined 
while 83 firms and individuals have been 
permanently enjoined from further fraudu- 
lent stock dealings. This record is far in 
advance of any previous year with the excep- 
tion of the peak year which it equals. 


In addition to the injunction the Martin 
Act places in the hands of the Attorney Gen- 
eral the weapon of criminal prosecution. A 
witness who wilfully refused to obey a sub- 
poena is guilty of a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or impris- 
onment for not more than two years or both. 
In New York City during the month of April, 
three prosecutions for this offense weré in- 
stituted. One recalcitrant witness was sen- 
tenced to the workhouse for 60 days; another 
is now awaiting trial, while the third was 
discharged when he agreed to submit to ex- 
amination, which has since been completed. 


Violation of an injunction aside from be- 
ing a contempt of court is also a misde- 
meanor, and because of the aggressive policy 
of our office in prosecuting such offenses, 
only in rare instances are violations reported. 


+ + 


It has been my policy to proceed against 
bucket-shop operators by way of larceny in- 
dictments. In all, since the first of the year, 
19 indictments involving larceny, bucketing 
and embezzlement, have been returned. 
Most of these indictments have been secured 
since April 1, and all with the exception of 
one which has resulted in a conviction are 
now in course of prosecution. This record 
compares more than favorably with that of 
previous years. In all, the New York City 
Frauds Bureau has been responsible for 24 
criminal prosecutions during the past five 
months, whereas in the,entire year of 1930, 
only 25 arrests were made. 


Vigilance in the matter of securing indict- 
ments is absolutely essential -for although 
the injunction is an_ efficacious weapon, 
nevertheless the unscrupulous stock opefator 
is constantly seeking ways and means to 
avoid its effects usually through indirection 
by Operating through new corporations. 
Again, the threat contained in the injunction 
is not nearly so potent as the actual discom- 
fort of a prison sentence. 


Under the Martin Act, whenever the At- 
torney General as a result of his examina- 
tions, finds property obtained by illegal prac- 
tices in the possession of the fraudulent 
stock operator, he may move in the Supreme 
Court for the appointment of a receiver, 
either temporary or permanent. The duty of 
the receiver is to conserve such assets pend- 
ing the determination of the proceedings in- 
Stituted by the Frauds Bureau and eventu- 
ally if the judgment so provides, to liquidate 
these assets and distribute them among the 
victims who prove their interest. 


Since the first of the year the appointment 
of 16 receivers has been secured by the New 
York City Frauds Bureau, a number which 
indicates that last year’s total of 31 will be 
equaled if not surpassed during the ensuing 
seven months. Coupled with the injunction 
the receivership has the effect of annually 
saving hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the gullible public. 


+ + 


But why some people may ask if stocks 
frauds are being vigilantly prosecuted do 
losses therefrom continue to aggregate stag- 
gering sums? The answer must be sought in 
the fundamentals of human psychology. The 
stock racketeer, despite his high-pressure 
salesmanship technique, would have little 
success were it not for the fact that in our 
economic life most of us are animated by an 
understandable sense of cupidity. In our 
efforts to attain financial security many are 
willing to take what appears to be the easiest 
way. Despite the fact that we have been 
educated to believe that there is no short cut 
to economic independence, many still con- 
tinue to purchase securities, having no more 
intrinsic value than the blue sky above. Still 
others buy stocks of negligible worth at ex- 
cessive prices, not infrequently exchanging 
therefor valuable securities and bonds or de- 
pleting savings accounts. 
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FEDERAL BUREAU STUDIES 
PRICE OF FARM MACHINERY 


Agricultural Implements Industry Also Provided With 


commodity industries. 
ments industry. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 

United States Department of Labor 

collects information monthly as to 
employment and pay rolls in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, and 
as to wholesale prices. The value of 
such information, available approxi- 
mately 30 days after the date of the 
pay period covered, is believed to be very 
great. 

- oe 


Employment in the agricultural imple- 
ments industry since 1923 was at its 
peak in April, 1929, and at its lowest 
point in July, 1924. Pay-roll totals were 
highest in April, 1929, and lowest in 
March, 1931. 


The Bureau’s indexes of employment 
and pay-roll totals make available a 
barometer by which the changing em- 
ployment conditions in the agricultural 
implements industry and the other in- 
dustrial groups covered may be meas- 
ured with reasonable accuracy. 

In the case of the present business 
depression, the data furnished by re- 
porting companies have enabled the Bu- 
reay of Labor Statistics to inform the 
public currently concerning the severity 
of the changes in employment and earn- 
ings, thereby making possible an esti- 
mate of the number of workers released 
or employed in the industrial fields cov- 
ered, instead of leaving this question en- 
tirely to conjecture. 


+ + 

The Bureau’s monthly survey of em- 
ployment also makes available detailed 
studies of industrial changes; certain 
industries are affected by the depression 
to a much greater extent than others; 
the employment trend in plants within 
an industry has immense variation; ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the estab- 
lishments reporting in six important 
manufacturing industries had more em- 
ployes at the end of the 12-month period 
following the stock market crash than 
were employed in those plants in Oc- 
tober, 1929. Other studies, showing the 
trend of employment in certain localities 
due to the movement of an industry 


Information on Employment 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with the agricultural imple- 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


from one geographic division to another, 
have been made and similar informa- 
tion published from time to time. 

The Bureau publishes each month in 
connection with its report on trend of 
employment, data concerning wage-rate 
changes and operating time in manu- 
facturing industries, and per capita 
weekly earnings for each of the manu- 
facturing industries and the other in- 
dustrial groups surveyed. 

Wholesale prices are collected each 
month by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for a large number of commodities in 
representative markets of the country. 
As far as possible the quotations for the 
various commodities are s¢cured in their 
primary markets. 

Wholesale prices for each of the fol- 
lowing agricultural implements are pub- 
lished monthly: Grain binder, cultivator, 
grain drill, three-horsepower engine, 
peg-tooth harrow, spring-tooth harrow, 
hay loader, hay mower, corn picker, corn 
planter, tractor plow, one-horse walking 
plow, two-horse walking plow, self-dump 
rake, side delivery rake, cream separa- 
tor, corn sheller, manure spreader, trac- 
tor, and two-horse wagon. Prices for 
each implement are furnished to the Bu- 
reau by prominent manufacturers. 

+ + 

SUMMARY of the information re- 

lating to wholesale prices collected 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for the various commodities is is- 
sued in a press release. Detailed infor- 
mation for all of the commodities in- 
cluded in the series of index numbers is 
published monthly in pamphlet form, 
prices and index numbers being shown 
for the current month, the previous 
month, and the corresponding month of 
the preceding year. 

Monthly index numbers are contained 
also in each issue of the Labor Review, 
the figures for a given month appearing 
in the issue of the second month there- 
after. In addition, monthly price data 
for the last completed year, together 
with certain information for former 
— are published annually in a bul- 
etin. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries will deal with “Automotive Products.” 


A. W. Childs, Chief, Automotive 


Division, Bureau of Foreign-and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
in the first article on this subject, to appear in the issue of June 12, will discuss 
the relationship of the Automotive Division to the American automotive industry. 








Forestry’s Relation to Public Welfare 


Large Areas Still Need Protection From Fires 


By MAJ. R. Y. STUART 


Chief Forester, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 


HE existence and condition of our for- 
ests is of interest to every citizen be- 
cause upon them he is dependent for 

many necessities and benefits. They are a 
source of supply for wood which he uses in 
a multitude of forms; they furnish protection 
to watersheds from which he derives water 
for domestic and other uses; they hold the 
soil and thus prevent devastating erosion 
and silting; within them are harbored much 
of our game and fish life; they are an un- 
failing source of enjoyment, inspiration, and 
recreation to our people. Without forests 
our social and economic condition would be 
pitiable. 


Of outstanding importance in forestry is 
the protection of forests from fire. It 1s 
obvious that we can not have forests unless 
they are assured protection from fire, dis- 
ease, and other enemies. Important as this 
requirement is, forest fires continue through- 
out the United States in increasing num- 
bers. Ninety per cent of them are traceable 
to human carelessness. Unfortunately the 
increased travel into forest areas is occasion- 
ing an increased hazard. Such fires are 
caused by careless use of camp fires, by 
brush burning at inappropriate times, by 
lighted cigarettes and other tobacco, by fire 
from locomotives and other machinery, and 
from.other sources and agencies failing to 
take necessary precautions against the use 
of fire in the woods. 


To overcome human failures in safeguard- 
ing the forests against fire, the most effective 
method is education. Whether the respon- 
sible individual is indifferent or careless, he 
is in the great majority of cases interested 
in retaining our forests, and is attracted to 
them by the benefits they afford. He has 
failed, however, to appreciate wherein he and 
others lose by this needless forest destruction. 


One of the most effective agencies set 
up to deal with the individual in matters of 
fire prevention is the American Forestry 
Association, which is now commemorating 
its 50th anniversary in Asheville. For the 
past several years the Association has been 
conducting an intensive campaign through- 
out several of the southern States to arouse 
the interest of the individual in forest pro- 
tection and thus give greater security to the 
forests. This highly commendable work has 
been done by talks, motion pictures, lantern 
slides, exhibits, and other methods of demon- 
stration. 


Practically all of the States having appre- 
ciable areas of forest land maintain an organ- 
ization for forest protection. These organiza- 
tions are comprised of experienced men in 
fire prevention and suppression, but they must 





necessarily depend upon the cooperation and 
support they obtain from local citizens. The 
State organizations cooperate with the owners 
of forest land and with the Federal Govern- 
ment, which also is actively interested in this 
field. Under the so-called Clarke-McNary 
Act, the Forest Service cooperates with the 
State forest services and with private owners 
of forest land in fire prevention and sup- 
pression. There is therefore a concerted 
drive on the part of public agencies and co- 
operating private agencies to curb the de- 
struction done by forest fires. 


There are many ways in which the indi- 
vidual citizen can be of assistance in forest 
protection. His greatest assistance can be in 
exercising care with fire in the woods and 
using his influence to have others careful 
also. He can promptly report to the nearest 
forest fire warden any fire that he may see 
or learn of. He can directly assist whenever 
his services are needed in the suppression of 
fire. He can support the public and private 
agencies in their efforts to obtain facilities 
and personnel with which to provide ade- 
quate protection for the forest. 


Sixty-four per cent of the forest land in 
the United States in need of protection has 
no systematic protection from fire and much 
that is covered by protection systems is in- 
adequately protected for lack of facilities or 
personnel. 


The protection of our forests is of more 
than general interest. Forest values and 
benefits directly affect the individual, because 
every one of us is dependent in many ways 
on the forest and its products. It is to the 
individual we must look, through the safe- 
guards he takes and the active support he 
gives, if the terrific hazards and stupendous 
losses occasioned by forest fires are to be 
curtailed. 


Essential as forest protection is, it is not 
the end in forestry, but merely the beginning. 
To yield their highest returns and greatest 
public values forests must be managed with 
understanding and skill. If we are to have 
continuing supplies of forest products, secur- 
ity to our watersheds, stabilized wood indus- 
tries and forest communities, plentiful sup- 
plies of game and fish life, and attractive 
health-giving outdoors for the recreationist, 
our forests must be developed arfd managed 
for continuous production, such as is exempli- 
fied on the Pisgah National Forest. 


Another essential phase of forestry is re- 
search, to add to our knowledge of trees, for- 
est life and associations, and to give this 
knowledge application in improved forest 
practices. The Federal Government main- 
tains 11 regional forest experiment stations 
for this purpose. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 


President of the United States 1923-1929: 
“A daily topical survey of the National Govern- 
ment will enable our citizens to understand and 
to use the fine facilities the Congress provides for 
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Passage of Act Providing for Placing Certain 
Offenders on Probation and Improvement of 
Parole System Included in Proposals 





By J. P. HASWELL 


Chairman, Board of Charities and Corrections, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


HE State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions was established by an act of the 
General Assembly passed in 1920 during 

the administration of Governor Edwin P. 
Morrow. That act was amended in some re- 
spects and strengthened by the Legislature 
at its session in 1928 and was approved by 
the present Governor. 

Under these acts the Board is a corporate 
body and is nonpartisan. There are eight 
members and the provision is made that two 
of them shall be women. They are appointed 
by the Governor by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, but may be removed 
for cause to be stated in writing after a hear- 
ing. Not more than four of the membcrs 
may be of the same political party. 

+ + 

The members of the Board serve without 
compensation but their actual necessary ex- 
penses, while in the discharge of their offi- 
cial duties, are paid by the State. No mem- 
ber or any officer or employe of the Board or 
of any institution under its control may en- 
gage in political activity. They are pro- 
hibited from contributing money or any 
other thing of value to any person for elec- 
tion purposes and none of them may influ- 


ence or attempt to influence legislation 
through the instrumentality of his official 
position. 


There is now some movement among a 
comparatively few people of the State look- 
ing toward a change in this respect and ad- 
vocating the return of these institutions to 
partisan control. Such a change would re- 
sult in great injury to the unfortunates of 
the State and would render much less effi- 
cient the services of the employes. 

The present system of government and 
control of these institutions was the direct 
result of a public movement extending over 
several years, conducted by a number of civic 
organizations of the State, a large part of 
the newspapers published in Kentucky and 
the women’s clubs of the Commonwealth, 
who desired a modern system of institutional 
management and better care for the inmates, 
including needed improvements at all the 
plants, believing that reformation of more 
persons in the penal institutions would result 
therefrom and that the cure of a greater 
number of inmates in the hospitals might 
be brought about, as well as an improve- 
ment in control and management free as is 
possible from political influences. 

The pressure of public opinion for non- 
partisan control was so strong that when the 
bill providing for it was presented in the 
Legislature it passed both Houses of the 
General Assembly almost unanimously. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Board is that relating to pa- 
roles. The parole system provided by the 
Statute is not generally understood. Persons 
serving sentences of 10 years or less become 
eligible for parole consideration when they 
have served one-half of the sentence; prison- 
ers under sentence of more than 10 years and 
not more than 21 years are eligible for con- 
sideration for parole after they have served 
six years; and persons convicted for life or 
for more than 21 years are eligible under the 
law after they have served eight years. The 
Board may 6nly recommend that persons be 
paroled, and these recommendations must be 
approved by the Governor before any pris- 
oner can be released. 

+ + 

When it is considered that more than 1,500 
prisoners are now paroled or otherwise re- 
leased by operation of law each year, the im- 
portance of proper training and care and the 
necessity for schooling and moral and reli- 
gious instruction is apparent. If possible, 
these persons must leave the prisons better 
men and better equipped to make a living 
than when they entered it. Especially, do we 
insist that it is impossible for this result to 
be attained unless more ministers and priests 
are appointed for this purpose. Lack of 
funds prevent it at this time. 

There are numbers of prisoners, who serve 
out their entire terms, but generally it is the 
opinion of the Board members that most of 
them should be paroled because the possi- 
bility of being returned to prison to serve 
out the sentence in full has great weight in 
determining the future conduct of the re- 
leased prisoner. Less than 10 per cent of 
the prisoners paroled violate the terms of 
their parole and are returned. Certainly, 
this is full justification for the parole system. 

There must be some form of discipline in 
every public institution. Recently there has 
been some criticism concerning the punish- 
ment in use in our penal institutions and at 
the State House of Reform. The severest 
punishment employed in our penal institu- 
tions is solitary confinement and it is used 
only as a last resort. Corporal punishment, 
including what is known as the “water cure,” 
has been abolished in the Kentucky prisons 
for a number of years. 

At the reform school solitary confinement 
is used only when other methods less severe 
fail. The barracks where persons are placed 
in solitary confinement are on the second 
floor of one of the buildings and are well 
lighted and ventilated. Those in such con- 
finement are required to stand at attention 
one-half hour, take calisthentics for 15 min- 
utes and rest for 15 minutes out of each 
hour. The length of confinement is deter- 
mined by the offense committed and the at- 
titude of each person. Moderate corporal 
punishment is also used at the State houses 
of reform when deemed necessary. Cruel 
punishment is not administered. 


+ 


The following program should be consid- 
éred by the State: 

1. There should be a fixed income to be 
derived from an annual tax levied by the 
Legislature instead of dependence upon a 
biennial appropriation. These institutions 
should be placed upon the same basis in this 
respect as the Highway Commission and the 
educational system of the State now occupy. 
If the gross sales tax act is upheld by the 
courts, it will provide to a limited extent for 
the needs. 

2. An act well considered and properly 
safeguarded should be passed by the Legisla- 
ture providing for probation. Such an act 
would have the effect of reducing the prison 
population and saving many young men 


from a term in the penitentiary. It is well 
to know that the cost of probation is very 
much less than maintenance in a prison. 
Massachusetts and New York have such laws 
and they work well. 

3. Reformation cannot be accomplished 
without moral and religious instruction. 
More chaplains should be provided for this 
purpose. \ 

4. The Frankfort Reformatory should be 
improved and made more habitable. This 
can be done for a reasonable cost and the 
State owes this much at least to the prison- 
ers there confined. 


+ + 

5. A prison on a large farm should be 
erected—modern, sanitary and well equipped. 
Only in this way can there be proper classi- 
fication and segration. The architects em- 
ployed should be required to associate them- 
selves with a nationally known firm of archi- 
tects, who have had large experience in the 
construction of buildings and plants of this 
character. The plans, before they are finally 
adopted, should be submitted to the Federal 
authorities in the Department of Justice for 
their suggestions and criticisms. 

6. The prison contract labor system at the 
penal institutions should be gradually elim- 
inated. 

7. A separate women’s prison should be. 
established. 

= A farm should be purchased at Eddy- 
ville. 

9. Competent psychiatrists should be em- 
ployed for the purpose of classifying and 
reporting upon each person committed to 
either one of the penal institutions. 

10. Several offenses, now felonies under 
our Statutes, should be reduced to misde- 
meanors. This will have a decided tendency 
toward reducing the number of prisoners. 

11. A carefully drawn sterilization law 
should be enacted by the Legislature. 

12. There should be better supervision of 
prisoners after their release under parole. 
This will require more parole officers. 

13. The parole law shonld be amended, 
providing that those convicted of wilfull 
murder and a few other crimes should not 
become eligible for parole until they shall 
have served 10 years. At present they be- 
come eligible in eight years. 

14. The law now permits children of 10 
vears of age to be sent to the House of Re- 
form. The law should be amended making 
the minimum age 14 years, for it is little 
short of a crime to send a boy younger than 
this to an institution of this kind. Cer- 
tainly, suitable provision in the counties of 
the State should be made for the proper care 
and training of children of this tender age. 
It is estimated that about 70 per cent of the 
boys and girls sent to the Houses of Reform 
at Greendale come from broken homes where 
there is abandonment or desertion or divorce. 
This fact should be brought to the attention 
of every man and woman in Kentucky for 
their serious consideration. 

15. The houses of reform for girls at 
Greendale should be removed to another lo- 
cation. 

+ Sa 

16. A high school should be established at 
the House of Reform for Boys. 

17. A more extensive system of vocational 
training at the houses of reform and at the 
two prisons should be established. 

18. A Boy Scout organization should be 
established at the House of Reform. The 
chief executive of Scouts at Louisville has 
indicated that this would meet with favor. 

19. A number of the buildings at each of? 
the hospitals should be modernized and the 
plants should be enlarged. 

20. A separate institution for epileptics 
should be established. This will relieve to an 
extent the congestion now existing. 





Salary Reductions 
Among School 


Teachers 


By 
Vierling Kersey 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of Cali- 
fornia 
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NE usual concomitant of depressed eco- 
Q nomic conditions is a tendency to re- 
duce salaries and wages. The result of 
such action is to make conditions worse 
rather than better. The maintenance of 
fairly adequate salary levels guarantees con- 
tinued and uninterrupted spending and even- 
tually assists in stabilizing economic condi- 
tions. 

It is false economy which would save the 
taxpayers by drastic reductions in the sal- 
aries of public employes, just as it is extrava- 
gance to permit unnecessary increases in such 
salaries at a time of reduced public income 
and increased purchasing value of the dollar. 

It appears that, in a number of parts of 
California, salaries of teachers have been 
materially reduced. This is to be deepiy 
regretted. Teachers’ salaries have just be- 
gun to be placed on a level which provided 
a fair recompense—and only a fair recom- 
pense—for the years and expense of training 
for this specialized work. Even today, the 
salaries paid in many parts of the State are 
totally inadequate and must be increased, 
rather than decreased, if we are to stabilize 
the teaching profession and save the schools 
from the demoralizing influence of passing 
economic changes. 

Increased standards for the selection and 
training of teachers have resulted in an im- 
proved personnel in our public schools, and 
have also resulted in a considerably increased 
cost to the individual in preparation for 
teaching. Good teachers have never received 
adequate salaries. Reduction in salaries at 
this time will be demoralizing, and will re- 
sult in driving many of our best teachers 
from the profession. 

In any way it is viewed, decreases in 
teachers’ salaries at such a time as this 
would be more harmful in its effects upon the 
schools and upon the public welfare, than 
would even the extravagance of unwarranted 
increases in salaries. 





